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HIS MAJESTY THE KING AND HIS .NEW INSPECTOR-GENERAL, THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


The King is understood to have appointed his brother, the Duke of Connaught, to fill the new office of inspector-general which supersedes the commander-in-chiefship. 

The King was born on November 9, 1841, and the Duke of Connaught, who is the sixth of the late Queen Victoria's children, was born on May 1, 1850. He has 

served in the Engineers, the Artillery, the Rifle Brigade, and the 7th Hussars, and was in Canada during the Fenian raid of 1870 and in Egypt in 1882, being present 

at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. He has commanded the troops in Bengal, Bombay, and Ireland, and was made field-marshal in 1902. The Duke has been thirty-six 
years in the army 
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London, February Twenty-fourth, 1904. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Sphere, London,” 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - £1 8s. 2d, 
Six months - : - - : - 148. 1d. 
Three months - - - = - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - : 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - : - gs. gd. 
The above rates do not include extra numbers. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails, 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘“‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THE TaTLER,” Great New Street, I.ondon, E.C. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are ParTicu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

nF ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest, Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent, 


Tue Tarirr Dictionary: a Compendious Handbook to the Fiscal Question. 
2s! 6d. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Hetvesront oN BripGE. Fourth Edition. 5s. net. (Thos. De la hue & Co.) 


By OrpDFR oF THE Czar: a Drama in Five Acts. By Joseph Hatton. 2s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson ) 


Tue Reciter’s TREASURY OF VFRSE, SERIOUS AND Humorous. Compiled and. 


Edited by Ernest Pertwee. With an Introduction on the Art of Speaking. 
(Routledge.) 

Mayor THomson's BripGE ScoRER AND GUIDE TO THE ScorE. With Hints on the 
Declaration by Archibald Dunn, and a Gain and Loss Account. (i. utledge.) 


EGE, The Best Essliet, 
Weekly 
SP HSE: | veweate l: SPE Ete, 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27th, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 


THE ABSORBING STRUGGLE 
IN THE PAR “EASE. 


THE COURSE OF EVENTS EXPLAINED BY 
DIAGRAM AND PICTURE. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE, THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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LONDON HIPPODROME. | 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C,. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


@UuEENS HALL. SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
UNDAY NEXT at 3.30. 


QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, rs, to 5s, Admission Free, At the Hall, and of R. Newman, Manager, 
320, Regent Street, W. 


©uEENs HALL. SYMPHONY CONCERT 
SATURDAY NEXT, at 3. 


QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, Is. to 7s. 6d., at the Hall, and R. Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street. 


Ee VV. @ BURY, 2 GATE BReye 


37, NEW .BOND STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS 


HUBERT MEDLYCOTT. 


INCLUDING VIEWS OF 

LONDON RIVER, VENICE, THE ITALIAN LAKES, 

AND SWITZERLAND. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS 
FAMOUS WORKS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS, 


FROM THE 
National Galleries of Great Britain and the Continent, 
FRAMED AND UNFRAMED. : 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, is. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Street, W. 
Ab jalan 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


For FEBRUARY 1904. 


CONTENTS : 
I, FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: IX.—THE GRANGE, ALRESFORD, 
By Prince Victor DuLeep SinGH. Illustrated. 
II, SKATING. By Epcar Syers, Illustrated. 
Ill. THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS. XI.—JOCKEYS 
AND JOCKEYSHIP. By A Jockey. 
IV. THE KING OF THE BASS. By Cuas, FREDERICK Hotper, LL.D. IlIlustrated. 
V. IS If WORTH IT? By Dororuea Conyers. 
VI. A STYRIAN CHAMOIS DRIVE. By Baroness FRANCKENSTEIN, J/ilustrated. 
VII. ON BEHALF OF THE PARTRIDGE, By Owen Jones. 
VIII. AFTER WILD BOAR IN CORSICA. By Guy Capocan Rotue_ry. II/lustrated. 
IX. EQUINE INTELLIGENCE. By Atice Hayes. 
X. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TROUT. By Dr. Francis Warp. [llustrated. 
XI, GOLF ON A BATTLEFIELD. By the MarguiseE Ivrea. Illustrated. 


XII. THE MAGNIFICENT MERCEDES. THE RICH MAN'S MOTOR CAR. 
By CLaupDE Jounson. Illustrated. 


XIII. BOOKS ON SPORT. 

XIV. A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue DrEcEMBER Awarp. Illustrated. 
Coloured Plate: THE NEW HOUSE BEAT, THE GRANGE, ALRESFORD 

By Archibald Stuart-Wortley. 


NOW OPEN. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


NS EEE SPARKS RLY! UPWARD.” 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 


2s. Gd. net. 


The Times says:—‘‘ Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest 
and most delicious pleasures of poetry . there is freshness and life about all 
her work." 

The athenaum says:—*‘The Deer-stone’ and ‘Kathleen's Charity’ are models 
of what a ballad should be—naive, direct. and picturesque.” 


NOW READY. 
VOLUMES |. to X. of 
GES lealclely eh OPO Sale 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to ar y volume of “THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same, 


Apis RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d, FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 
Interesting to Bridge-players.—Bridge-playing readers of 
Tue TaTLER—and their name is legion—will no doubt be 
glad to learn that beginning next week a Bridge Competition 


THE WATERLOO CUP—THE WINNER AND THE 
RUNNER-UP 


Homfray, the nearer of the two dogs shown in the illustration, was 

bought for £5 at a sale, and is one of the most remarkable cases 

of an outsider winning the Waterloo Cup; 1,000 to 5 were the odds 
betted against him 


will in future form an attractive feature of THE TATLEr. 
In addition to a weekly problem, for the solution of which 
valuable prizes will be offered, all sorts of points of interest 
to bridge-players will be discussed by an 
expert, who will also he glad to answer 
questions in relation to the game. The page 
will be in the hands of a member of the 
Portland Club, who is one of the finest 
bridge-players in the country. 


Japan’s G.P.O.—It is flattering to us that 
Japan should have taken Great Britain as her 
model in all things. It is hardly so flattering, 
however, that in one or two respects she 
has improved on her model. Our G.P.O. 
authorities are fond of boasting that the 
British postal service is the cheapest in the 
world; as a matter of fact letters are con- 
veyed cheaper in Japan than in any part of 
the British Empire. Japan enjoys a two-sen 
postal service throughout its Empire, two sen 
being equivalent to about seven-tenths of a 
penny. What makes this all the more re- 
markable is that Japan is none too well sup- 
plied with railways and that many of the 
letters have to be conveyed through a most 
mountainous and wild country. 


The New Tube.—To people living in North 
London the new tube from Finsbury Park to 
Moorgate Street will come as a distinct boon 
and blessing and make them probably long 
for more. Most of the trains from North 
London come for some strange reason to a 
standstill just outside King’s Cross and 
politely wait to let other trains pass by into the 


terminus. The period of waiting varies from a couple to 
ten or fifteen minutes, which appears, however, a good deal 
more to the man with an important appointment and who 
wants to catch a train elsewhere. By the time the train 
arrives at King's Cross most of the passengers are in a state 
of mind anything but amicable and strongly inclined to speak 
harshly of the railway officials. The tube will relieve this 
unpleasant state of affairs and bring the men of the northern 
suburbs to their daily work in the City quickly and 
punctually. 


The Jap as Novel-reader—It is not generally known that 
the Jap is an inveterate novel-reader. Fiction was in favour 
long before he discovered Europe, but for the last quarter 
of a century the novel has been more than ever the leading 
article of Japanese literature. Hundreds of European and 
American novels have been translated—and imitated—with 
the result that the Jap’s ideas of Western life are mainly 
‘‘novelistic.” One of the first and most popular of Japanese 
translations from the English was Lord Lytton’s Eynest 
Maltravers. . Japanese books, by the way, do not read from 
right to left, as some people say, but from top to bottom of 
the page, which is printed in columns, beginning with the 
column on the right. In reading a book the Jap, I believe, 
begins on the last column of the last page and works back 
to the first. 


The Bone of Contention.—Compared with the Japanese 
emperors the Korean kings are but modern upstarts. 
Japan’s dynasty counts back some 2,564 years, while the 
first kingly forefather of his Korean Majesty flourished oly 
five centuries ago. The native name of the country, by the 
way, isnot Korea but Ch’ao-Hsien, and by that name it was 
known for 2,000 years. As might be expected there are 
some queer contrasts in Korea—especially at Seoul, where 
East and West are ludicrously jumbled together. A 
gorgeous Roman Catholic cathedral there looks down upon 
a wilderness of mud hovels and jostles the old bell tower, 
where may be seen the big bell dated 1468 and the great 
marble pagoda from which the traditions of seven centuries 
look down upon the passer-by. Korea is a great place for 
leopards, which occasionally come into the capital itself, and 
the sportsman will find there the finest tiger shooting in the 
world. 


TWO LITTLE ARCHDUKES AS CARPENTERS 


These little boys are the sons of the Archduke Leopold Salvator of the Tuscan branch of the Austrian 
t Royal Family, their mother being the Spanish Princess, Blanche of Castille, daughter of Don Carlos. 
The boys have names as long as themselves. The elder, who was born in 1895, bears the remarkable 
Christian name of Renier-Charles-Leopold-Blanche-Antoine-Marguerite-Beatrice-Marie-Pierre-] oseph- 
Raphael-Michel-Ignace-Etienne. The youngest was born in 1897 and is named Leopold-Marie-Alphonse- 
Blanche-Charles-Antoine-Beatrice-Raphael-Michel-J oseph-Pierre-Ignace. They have four sisters 
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The Human Chimpanzee that was Insured for £20,000. 


A Colonial Peer.—Lady Mount Stephen, who lost her 
£2,000 necklace at Princess Alice’s wedding at Windsor the 
otber day, is the wife of one of those captains of modern 


THE GREAT FIRE AT BALTIMORE 


All that has been left of Jay Street. 


the illustration 


industry who have made a name and fortune in the colonies. 
Lord Mount Stephen was born in Banffshire seventy-five 
years ago and served as an apprentice to a draper in Aber- 
deen. He subsequently, as Scotsmen do, migrated to 
London, but finding that the metropolis did not afford him 
sufficient scope for his energy he betook himself to Canada, 
where he went into the woollen goods trade for himseli. 
From the very first everything went well with him. After 
realising a handsome for- 
tune in the wool trade he 
took to banking, and sub- 
sequently became one of 
the pioneers of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. In 
1891 he was rewarded with 
the first peerage conferred 
on a colonial, Lord and 
Lady Mount Stephen have 
no children, but the present 
Lady Northcote is their 
adopted daughter. Lady 
Mount Stephen, who is a 
daughter of the late Cap- 
tain Tufnell, R.N., married 
Lord Mount Stephen as 
his second wife in 1897. 


Where they Shot Snipe.— 
The Duke of Richmond has 
taken a house in Lowndes 
Square, and it is curious to 
think that less than a cen- 
tury ago the square was a 
marshy field traversed by a 
stream known as the West 
3urn which flowed down 
from Bayswater (Bayning’s 
Water) through the Park 
and down under a bridge 
where old Pont Street 
now runs to the Thames. 
Snipe were abundant in thes? marshy fields by the 
West Burn, and the dwellers in Cadogan Place and 
Sloane Street (which are much older, part of ‘old Chelsea) 
used to tramp out with guns to shoot them. ‘Tradition 
says that good sport was obtained. Now to this day the 
course of the West Burn from Albert Gate through 
Lowndes Square and down Lowndes Street can be traced 
by the fact that the fogs are always thicker along it than 
they are in the neighbouring district. 


CONSUL, THE MAN MONKEY 


Who died from bronchitis in Berlin last 
Sunday. Consul was valued at £25,000. 
In London his performances brought in 
from £200 to £300 a week. He was insured 
for £20,000, But for his premature death 
Consul would have appeared in London in 
the autumn, and he had engagements 
booked for two years to come 


The extraordinary number of telephone and telegraph 
wires in the street which so seriously interfered’ with the’ firemen can plainly be seen in 
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Thirteen Trumps.—Some time ago when whist was more 
popular, about cnce in four years one could always look for 
a letter inthe Times from some fortunate man who held 
thirteen trumps. Solo now seems to have taken the 
place of whist as a medium for holding extraordinary 
hands. In one of the daily papers last week there was 
a series of letters from solo players telling how the night 
before they Lad held thirteen diamcnds or the four 
honours in each suit, or some other equally wonderful 
combination. Most of these letters, unfortunately, were 
merely signed by initials, and did not offer any other 
evidence than the writers’ unsupported word for the 
truth of what they stated. It is obvious that the value 
of such Jetters is absolutely 22/ unless the writers give 
their names and addresses and the names of their wit- 
nesses. Of course, it is quite possible to hold thirteen 
of a suit, but the odds against it are so enormous that 
something more than a mere assertion under a nom de 
plume is required. 


“A Man of Honour.”—I was delighted beyond 
measure to note the enthusiasm with which the first- 
night audience greeted Mr. Somerset Maugham’s strik- 
ing play, A Man of Honour, at the Avenue, for it seems 
to involve a point in ethics utterly at variance with the 
standard of the ordinary playhouse. That the Stage 
Society should be taken with it was a foregone con- 
clusion, but I trembled for Miss Muriel Wylford’s daring. 
She has won. The play in a nutshell asks—Does a 
man really benefit a woman (his social inferior) whom 
he has ruined by marrying her? Mr. Maugham 
boldly answers, ‘*A thousand times, No.” And yet Thurs- 
day’s audience welcomed his frankness. Miss Wylford 
herself is extremely good as the poor girl, Jenny Bush, who 
throws herself into the river, and the rest of the company 
are all in the picture—sincere and impressive. 


EAST 


AND WEST 


The Duke of Connaught, to whom rumour assigns the highest post in 
the reorganised army, receiving a salute from one of our native troops 
in India 
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Where Widows may only Dress 


Contrasts in Japan.—Japan is essentially 
the country of contrasts chiefly owing to the 
fact that the lower classes cannot afford to 
be as European as the upper. The Japanese 
“dudes,” for instance, wear the regulation 
black frock coat, glossy silk hat, immaculate 
trousers, light gloves, silver-topped cane, 
patent-leather boots, and ‘“‘ swagger ” button- 
hole just as if they were in Hyde Park or 
the Bois. On the other hand, side by side 
with this figure may be seen the coolie, half- 
naked with a wisp of dirty cloth round his 
loins, straw sandals on his feet, and his head 
protected by the primeval, 
split-bamboo, mushroom- 
shaped hat of old Japan which 
was worn by his ancestors 
possibly in the reign of Jim-u 
Ten-o, first “‘ Mikado” of the 
land of the chrysanthemum. 
The effect is truly Gilbertian. 


The Widows of Korea.— 
Good society in Korea has many 
curious customs. One of these 
is that widows must not re- 
marry. No widow in the really 
“smart set ’’ would ever dream 
of remarrying, however young 
she may be or however soon 
the death of her husband may 
have followed her wedding. 
Married life in Korea is by no 
means an unmixed blessing to 
the woman, so perhaps per- 
petual widowhood. might not 
be objectionable if it were not 
for the necessity of perpetually 
wearing mourning for the de- 
parted. This means that during 
the whole of her life she is é 
limited to blue, black, and green ie \ 

“So 


Z 


as colours for her costumes. 

She may not wear the smallest 

atom of red. Therefore, it is 

rather odd that widows should be known 
as ‘“white-skirted women.” If this rule 
against the remarriage of widows pre- 
vailed in England how different it would 
be for the girls. 


The Seat of War.—Children very often 
make embarrassing remarks and ask 
extraordinary questions. There was the 
child, for instance, who asked the clergyman 
whether all the fish were drowned as well as 
all other living things in the Flood, and the 
divine had no answer ready. Recently a 
party of grown-ups were discussing the Far 
Eastern question and there was a good deal 
of reference to the advisability of limiting the 
seat of war in the Far East. Little Reginald 
listened with open-mouthed attention, and 
then at last, burning with curiosity, said, 
‘““Papa?’’ “Well, Reggie, what is it?” 
*« Papa, is the seat of war where the stand- 
ing army sits down when it is tired ?”’ 


The Russian Autocrat.—‘‘ When the Czar 
takes snuff,’”’ says the Russian proverb, ‘the 
nation sneezes.’ That is the typical view 
of the autocrat’s office, 
but in the case of the 
present Czar it is not 
absolutely true of the 
man. The naiion, or the — ~~ 
bulk of the nation, may ~~ 
sneeze in unison with its 
Emperor, but if the stories 
one hears from his entow- 
yage be correct the Czar 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
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in Blue, 
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Black. or Green. 


himself sneezes, or at least takes snuff, as decreed by 
the men who manage him. He is of milder mood 
than some of his predecessors, as anyone might guess 
from the gentle expression that usually characterises 
his face. 
strength. He is only 5 ft. 7 in., slender and _ boyish- 


There is nothing about him to suggest 


looking—a mere featherweight as Russians go—with 
a short beard and moustache, and fair hair cut short 
and brushed up from the forehead. ‘He is brainy 
but dreamy,’ a Russian once said to me; ‘he will 


‘““ADZUMO” 


Who commands one of the six Japanese armoured cruisers 


dream peace while his Ministers make war. You may 


take it from’me that it requires more 
than mere amiable cleverness to make a 
Russian autocrat. There must be a 
reserve of brute force allied to an 
inflexible will.” 


The Czar’s General.— 
Though Admiral Alexeieff 
has hitherto held supreme 
command in the Far 
East the Czar’s favourite 
general is Kuropatkin, 
who has had unique ex- 
perience as War Minister 
as well as in the field. 
Kuropatkin is an old 
Asiatic fighter; in fact, 
he began his active sol- 
diering in Asia more than 
thirty years ago, and he 
bears to this day the scars 
of his first wound received 
from Kara Kirghiz in the 
Thian Shan mountains. That was 
before he scrambled over the Balkans 
with Skobeleff in the early days of the 
Russo-Turkish War. He was severely 
wounded in that escapade, but re- 
covered sufficiently to lead his men 
against the Turkish redoubts at Plevna. 
There he had a still narrower escape. 
An ammunition caisson exploded close 
by and nearly blew his head off. Since 
then he has done pioneer work for his 
country in Central Asia and crammed 
into his term of camp life more fighting 
and diplomacy than would make a full 
career for the most insatiable soldier. 
He is a scientific strategist, hardened 
in the field, and there is determination 
in every feature of his bearded face. 


The Newspaper of the Future.—If the present 


reduction of newspaper prices continues the next 
development ought logically to be for the half- 
penny papers to reduce their price to a farthing. 
The obvious difficulty, however, which presents 
itself here is that a farthing can hardly be con- 
sidered a current coin of commerce except in 
drapers’ shops. A suggestion worth considering 
is that the proprietors of every halfpenny morn- 
ing paper should give away with each copy a 
coupon entitling the holder to a free copy of the 
evening issue or to a copy of one of their other 
journals. By these means it would be possible 
to obviate the inconvenience of having to provide 
oneself with a stock of farthings for the pur- 
chase of one’s favourite morning and evening 


newspaper. Later on this system might 
be carried a step further, and the paper 
purchased with a coupon 
might contain yet another 
coupon entitling the holder 
toa free copy ofa third paper. 
In this way the organisers 
of the cheap press will be 
enabled to produce what is 
probably their ambition, the 
half-farthing newspaper. 
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How to Produce Coloured Photographs of Fern Leaves. 
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THE BIGGEST CHEQUE EVER DRAWN 


The indemnity paid to Japan by China after the war in 1894-5. 
The top part of the illustration shows the face of the cheque, the 
part below shows the back with Japanese Minister's endorsement 


A Fascinating Hobby.—Mr. A. R. Porter of Liver- 
pool is good enough to send me as a gift some 
perfectly delightful designs of faded and other leaves. 
My curiosity was excited as to how the thing was 
done and the fine colours produced, and in response 
to my inquiries I received the following information 
from Mr. Porter, which, I think, speaks for itself :— 


With great pleasure I reply to your question as to how I proceed. From 
my collection of leaves I select those combining beauty of form with trans- 
parency and arrange them in designs according to taste, fixing them with 
gum on very thin paper. When dry I wash off with a small brush and cold 
water any gum that mnay appear on the surface. To give the paper that rich 
appearance and make it transparent I coat the back of the design with a 
solution—castor oil, methylated spirit, and sulphuric ether—in equal propor- 
tions, I then press the design between two pieces of blotting paper. When 
thoroughly dry I place it in a photographic printing frame (to which glass is 
fitted) with the leaves uppermost. On the leaves I place a sheet of P.O. paper, 
with, of course, the sensitised side to the leaves, close the frame, and expose 
to the light. 

Leaves take two or three days to print unless the sun is strong, They 
should remain until apparently overprinted. When I think the photograph 
of the design is'ready I take it out of the frame and put it in a bath of hypo. 
for ten or fifteen minutes. This bath soon disposes of the overprinting to 
which I have referred. No toning is necessary, but after the hypo. bathjthe 
photograph must be well washed in cold running water for at least an hour. 
No camera is required. The first photo produced will be a negative. A 
positive is got by using the negative in exactly the same way as the design 
was used. 

My friends who have seen the pictures are astonished and delighted with 
the revelation of the beauties—generally hidden—of a faded leaf, Having 
retired from active official duty I find this a pleasant hobby, and as it is an 
inexpensive and easily-learnt one some of the readers, especially the young 
ones, of THe TaTLer might like to try it. The leaves in the photograph 
have not been tinted in any way; they are just as the sun brought them out, 


The Gospel according to Stoke Newington. —For the 
sake of its reputation for good sense the London 
County Council did well to turn a deaf ear to the 
proposal that all licensed houses in the county of 
London should in future be closed at eleven o'clock 
at night. I believe the proposal hailed {from Stoke 
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Newington, and it certainly bore every mark of its 
parentage. The main characteristics of that delect- 
able duchy in the north-east. of London is that the 
state of its streets would make an Irish bog blush. 
I dare say the inhabitants of Stoke Newington go to 
bed supperless at ten o’clock at night, but that is 
hardly sufficient reason for compelling all the other 
citizens of London to do likewise. The desire for a 
cutlet after the theatre may be regarded as a heinous 
crime in Stoke Newington, but that is an inadequate 
justification for denying to less scrupulously-minded 
districts the opportunity of appeasing their hunger. 


Salt Fish and Ashes.—The particular method of 
mortifying the flesh by a diet of salt fish during Lent 
is fast dying out in London. The explanation of the 
fishmongers is that nowadays the art of properly salt- 
ing fish is almost entirely neglected. The operation 
of making salted fish palatable is not one that can be 
performed in a hurry, and freshly-salted fish is as much 
a gastronomic horror as freshly-made wine or half-ripe 
fruit. Twenty or thirty years ago fishmongers pre- 
pared for Lent weeks beforehand, but latterly it has 
been considered sufficient to allow the fish to soak in 
salt water two days before Ash Wednesday, with the 
result that only the strongest digestion could stand 
such a diet. 


A Genealogical Pall.—The ball and pageant which 
was given at Edinburgh in aid of the Queen Victoria 
School for the Sons of Scottish Sailors and Soldiers 
was practically a living genealogical table, for many 
of the masqueraders appeared in the garb of their 
ancestors. Rarely has so large and modern a com- 
pany been represented by old Scottish families, and 1 
notice that the Scotsman declares that the ball indi- 
cated that the Scottish aristocracy had not been wholly 
absorbed socially by London. 


AN INTERESTING AMUSEMENT 


How to arrange leaves and produce fine pictures of nature's colouring 
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A Plan for Converting Antiquated Tram Cars into Tabernacles. 


An Imperial Groom of the Chambers.—The German Emperor 
combines with his grasp of wide policy an unusual power of 
attending to details. The competitors in the ocean race 
have often been astonished by this. On their arrival at the 
Teutonic end they find everything arranged for them in 
the English fashion—English beds instead of box ones, 
regular English tubs, English breakfast instead of the 
unsatisfactory Ger- 
man effort, attend- 
ants who speak 
English _ perfectly, 

English news- 

papers, and evena r 
provision of Scotch 1 
whisky and English 
soda water. When 
they inquire they 1 

are told that it is 
because the Kaiser 
has arranged it all. 
He draws up an 
order complete in 
every detail, includ- 
ing the whisky and 
soda, from his own 
English experi- 
ences, and not con- 
tent with this he 
goes through each 
room when it is 
finished and_ sees 
that everything is 
correct. No doubt when Mr. Gordon Bennett stays with 
the Emperor for the motor race he will find the New York 
Herald in his room. 
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Pierpont Morgan’s New House.—It is a curious fact about 
the house that Mr. Pierpont Morgan has bought from 
Mr. Schenley that though it is a freehold the garden is 
leasehold, and is held from Lord Ellesmere. This was not 
known until the question of the sale made it necessary to go 
into title deeds. It is strange that such a fact should have 
been forgotten for so many years; however, odd things do 
happen in London. There is still a house in Kensington 
which apparently 
belongs to no one. 
It has been shut 
up for years and 
the owner cannot 
betraced 1 ste 
was last heard of 
in Paris at the 
time of the great 
bazaar fire, and it 
is conjectured that 
he may have been 
one of the uniden- 
tified victims of 
that fatality. 


‘Poverty Cor- 
ner.”—Has it ever 
occurred to an in- 
quisitive — statisti- 
cian to. calculate 
the number of 
people in this sad 
world of ours 
whose_ business. it 
is to amuse the 
rest of the com- 
munity? The 
complete figures would be startling. Even the tale of ‘ the 
unemployed ” in the theatrical profession must be enormous. 
When the Chicago fire frightened audiences and authorities 
and a few of the American theatres were closed about 
15,000 actors and actresses, from the star to the super, were 
thrown out of work. Of course that was an exceptional 
case. But here in England and in ordinary times ‘* Poverty 
Corner ” is always wofully populous. 


MR. TANNER’S IDEA OF ‘‘ TEDDY” PAYNE 


This sketch shows the idea that Mr. Tanner had in 
his mind when working out the character of the 
gardener in 7’he Orchid at the Gaiety 


What to do with London's disused horse tram cars. 
solved in Chicago 
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The phorograph shows how the question has been 


A Very Full Stop.—I have often wondered why the Dis- 
trict Railway does not open a station somewhere in the 
Buckingham Palace Road, midway between Sloane Square 
and Victoria. Such a station might possibly bring an 


extra re- venue and would certainly 
cause their customers far less irri- 
tation than the present condition 


of things—a regular stop 


but no station. For some 
reason, known only 
to the Metropo- 


litan and District 
Railway authorities, 
all the trains going 


east in the early 
morning stop for 
periods of from 


twenty seconds toa 
minute and a half 
at a spot about half- 
way between Sloane 
Square and Victoria. 
To sit in one of those 
noisome pestilences 
known as_ railway 
carriages on the 
District Railway is 
quite a_ sufficient 
trial of nerves and 
temper even while 
the train is doing 
its best to bring you 
to your destination. To find oneself at a standstill in a 
tunnel listening to the snorting of an antiquated locomotive 
morning after morning is enough to reduce to imbecility 
even the most hardened traveller on the District Railway. 


Cabby in Cairo.—This is the season when every sensible 
man flies, like Mr. Chamberlain, from fiscalitis and the east 
winds to Cairo and cosmopolitan frivolity. Cairene life has 
all the charm of novelty after six months of London. There 
is no noisy newsboy to disturb your afternoon slumbers. If 
you want him, even 
in war-time, you 
must go and find 
him. Possibly the 
donkey boy is an 
equal nuisance—or 
might be in time— 
but you suffer his 
shouts resignedly ; 
he is for the nonce 
a new experience. 
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trusts blindly in the 
driver, for he will be 
lost in a wilderness 
of mean streets. To 
be safe you must 
keep an eye on the 
turnings and shout 
to your jehu. 


A FACSIMILE OF THE CZAR'S 
PROCLAMATION 


To his people on the outbreak of the war. In the 

last three lines the Czar calls on his subjects ‘to 

defend the fatherland together with ourselves,"’ a 

curious expression when the scene of the war is 
6,000 miles distant from Russia 
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A CHINESE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


One Side of the Yellow Labour Problem in San Francisco. 


unique and charming telephone exchange is the Chinese one 

in San Francisco, There the “hello girls” are called “hola 

girls,” and there “ching-ya” is the word for “good-bye.” San 

Francisco’s Chinatown has a population of 30,000. The colony uses 

500 telephones. The language that used to fly over the wires was 

like this: “You catchee him, led-fi seblen-you sabe-fi seblin-led, 
led-fi-oh, you heap sassy-you sabe him-led fi.” 

Thus, in the past, the Chinaman asked the American exchange 
girl to give him a number, and it was only natural that the exchange 
girl should have failed to understand. In San Francisco she failed 
to understand with singular regularity. Therefore the merchants of 
Chinatown petitioned the telephone company for a branch exchange 
of their own where Chinese girls}might be employed. 

The petition was couched in such interesting language that a 
portion of it is here reproduced: ‘ We, sirs, the Chinese merchants 
and dealers of San Francisco, permit ourselves humbly to say that it 
is difficult to the impossible point for us to make ourselves intelligible 
to the young maids of your telephone exchanges. They, to our 
requests for this number or for that, make the invariable and 
nauseating reply that they comprehend nothing. It follows, sirs, 
that, no matter how calm we may be when we go to speak to some 
one on the telephone, we depart therefrom disappointed, muttering evil 
words. Therefore we petition you to grant us graciously an exchange 
of our own, employing Chinese girls.” 


The telephone company acceded to the request of its Chinese 
clients and the new exchange was installed. It is undoubtedly the 
most sumptuous one in America. Its fittings are of teakwood inlaid 
with coloured marble. Its floor is of polished oak. Vases of 
porcelain abound in it, and opposite the switchboard is a joss, before 
which incense always burns, 

Ten Chinese boys and girls compose the exchange’s staff, the 
boys working all night, the girls all day. With their elaborate 
coiffures, their jewels and their gowns of bright silk, the Chinese 
“ hello girls” make a brilliant picture. Their rhythmical and metallic 
voices are never raised in anger. They never make mistakes. They 
do their work well. 

But the boys do not get on so well. They are not fitted for this 
kind of work ; their nerves are not strong enough. The Chinese 
“hello boy,” as a rule, breaks down at the end of a few months. In 
San Francisco’s Chinatown the tinkle of the telephone bell is to be 
heard everywhere. In the joss-house a Chinaman kneels, burning. 
tapers to his ancestors and offering up pinky paper prayers. Ting- 
a-ling-a-ling goes the telephone bell, and the worshipper interrupts 
his devotions to make an appointment. In the restaurants chop- 
sticks are laid down and plates abandoned when the telephone bell 
rings. Even the opium-smoker will rise from his pleasant and calm 
dreams to talk over the electric wires and answer calls from irate 
and bustling subscribers. 


CHINESE GIRL OPERATORS IN A TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, SAN FRANCISCO 


Chinatown in San Francisco has a yellow population of 30,000. Most of the Chinese are engaged in laundry work, but latterly they have branched out 
into other industries 
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Cancer and X Rays.—An Irish farmer the other day 
brought an action against a hospital where his son, he 
alleged, had been permanently lamed by the application of 
the X rays to his knee; no 
negligence was proved and the 
plaintiff was nonsuited. The 
latest medical theory, however, 
undoubtedly is that an over- 
dose of X rays may be almost 
as dangerous as a dose of 
arsenic. In certain cases these 
rays tend to produce cancer. 
Recently two doctors in Russia 
whose chief duty was the 
‘administration of X rays died 
of cancer, and there is at pre- 
sent in a London hospital an 
“* X-rayer’’ who is at present 
suspected of having contracted 
that terrible disease. Whether 
the rays and the disease are 
cause and effect or a mere 
coincidence is at present, per- 
haps, an open question, but it 
is certain that many 
medical students in 
England have a firm 
belief that the adminis- 
tration of X rays is a 
most dangerous occu- 

pation. 


M usic-hall 
Sketches.—I con- 
fess I have not 
much sympathy 
with the  thea- 
trical jealousy of 
sketches on the music-hall stage. My own experi- 
ence of music-hall sketches has led me to believe 
that they are the dullest of all human productions. 
Whether or not they are to the taste of the gallery 
I cannot say, but I have observed that as far as the 
stalls are concerned the sketch is always the signal 
for their emptying rapidly. There may be in exist- 
ence somewhere a really clever music-hall sketch, 
but it has never been my luck to see one. The 
most distinguished characteristic of those I have 
seen is an entire absence of plot and a tendency on 
the part of the hero or villain, who generally 
paints his nose red, to pull a cloth off a table 
and to smash all the crockery he can lay his 
hands on. It must be admitted, however, that 


Mielt 
MISS PHYLLIS HURGE 


Personating ‘‘ Maypole” 


the music-hall sketch has one virtue—it does not iS *s 


profess to unravel any of the deeper problems of 
life or teach a lesson in the higher morality. 


“The Arm of the Law.’’—Mr. Bourchier has 

madea real hit with his adaptation of M. Brieux’s 

play, La Robe Rouge, at the Garrick. The play, French only 
in texture, is an indictment of law as administered by the 
State, but the drama is not lost inthe didactic. Anold manin 
a Basque village is murdered ; an innocent peasant is arrested, 
tortured ,in cross-examination almost into a confession of 
guilt, and ultimately acquitted. But freedom means nothing 
to him, for during the trial it has been raked up in 
court that his wife has had something of a past. He 
immediately repudiates her, takes away her children, and 
proposes to leave the country. The wife thereupon stabs 
her torturer (the examining magistrate) to death—ironically 
enough with a knife that had once done a woman to death. 
The Aym of the Law is a play with an idea, and it is thrilling 
as a mere story. Mr. Bourchier’s performance of the 
examining magistrate is masterly, with a thousand and 
one touches which show how intimately he has studied 
the character. Miss Vanbrugh thrilled the house by her 
poignant acting of the poor wife. It was a strong piece of 
work. Mr. Bourchier is to be congratulated on his step 
forward as actor and manager. 
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Bournemouth. 


War Placards.—There is nothing like a war for giving the 
placards of the evening papers an opportunity to be really 
startling. The other night a newsboy waved in my face a 
placard to the effect that 1,800 Japanese had been killed, 
whilst another youth had been supplied by an evening journal 
with a placard bearing the rather remarkable announcement, 
‘“The Mikado counsels peace.” These legends are, of 
course, designed to catch the nimble halfpenny and call to 
mind the off-repeated fable of ‘‘ Capture of De Wet” which 
was placarded regularly in London about once a week 
during the South African War. An American journal 
during the war between the United States and Spain printed 
a placard with the simple announcement, “ No fresh news.” 
This truthful statement was, however, made on the last day 
of the paper’s existence and was, no doubt, intended as a 
merry jest on the part of the editor. 


Her First Case—A young lady doctor who has recently 
started to practise in one of the suburbs had a rather remark- 
able experience the other evening. A loud knock was made 
on her hall door and the servant duly informed the “ doctor” 
that a young man who was very ill wanted to see her at 
once. The doctor hastened to her waiting-room, where she 
found a very healthy-looking young man seated. ‘: I have got 
a nail in my throat,” he exclaimed. ‘I have 
just swallowed one.” The fair doctor looked 
into her patient’s throat but saw nothing. 
“Was it a long nail?’ she asked. ‘“ It was,” 
said the young man mournfully; “ that was the 
reason | bit it off,’’ and he surveyed his fore- 
finger sadly. ‘1 see,” saidthedoctor. ‘ Well, 
you ought not to bite your nails. Good night.” 
This was the doctor’s first case. 


Flats in the Suburbs.—The popularity 
of flats is steadily growing in the suburbs, 
but why this isso it is hard to understand. 
One of the advantages of the suburbs to a 
City man used to be that he was able to 
have his garden, which gave him in attend- 
ing to it a pleasing and healthful recrea- 
tion. This advantage cannot be had ina 
flat, and yet the rents of flats in the suburbs run 
higher as a rule than the rents of quite comfort- 
able villas. A house agent in a western suburb 
stated recently that he found it easier to dispose 
of flats at £80 per annum than villas at half 
that figure. 


Railways in 
the Air. — In 
the | Wupper 
Valley from 

7 Vohwinkel to 

: : Barmen and 
ed’ running 

through ~~ E- 

berfeld the 


Germans have 
one of the most extraordinary 
railways in the world. It is 
on the mono-rail principle and 
is as much “in the air” 
as the overhead wire of 
an electric tramway at 
home. They call it the 
‘*schwebebahn,”’ or swing- 
ing railway, and it really 
does ‘‘swing”’ in every 
sense. The carriages 
hang below the rail on 
which they run, and the 
rail itself swings from the 
great trestles that support 
it. All the carriages are .. 
on the corridor principle ~ 
with seats placed cross- 
wise, and the wheels are, 
of course, above the roof. 
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i| always said that something ot the kind 

would happen. Mr. Sime was standing 
at the entrance to the passage leading to the 
stalls, and I was leaning nonchalantly against 


the wall a yard or two away endeavouring to 
convey the impression that he did not belong 
to me in any way. All at once a couple of 
elderly ladies went up to the Sime person and 
presented their tickets to him. They had 
not unnaturally mistaken him for one of the 
attendants at the theatre. Of course, as soon 
as the ladies discovered their very pardonable 
error they apologised and hurried away in some 
confusion. Mr, Sime explained to me that 
they were probably short-sighted, but you 
can always find an excuse to enable you to 
shuffle out of an awkward predicament. It 
seems such a pity that a member of the 
aristocracy like myself should be forced by 
circumstances to herd with persons of this 


class. 
M:: Bert Woodward is described as a 
‘coon cyclist.” I think in music-hall 
language a “coon” is a gentleman of colour 
indigenous to the southern states of North 
America. In order to justify this description 
Mr. Woodward appears to have applied 
burnt cork to his face, but it seemed to me 
that his remarkable bicycling feats would 
have been just as effective if he had left the 


coon element out. Still, 1 am not revealing 
a professional secret when I admit that, after 
all, it is his business and not mine. One 
of Mr. Woodward’s tricks struck me as_ being 
extremely new. He rides round the stage on 
his bicycle and has a second bicycle running 
beside him as a sort of sumpter as the 
historical romancers might call it. Every 
now and again he changes from one bicycle 
to the other, while going at a high rate of speed 
with a singular grace and facility. His great 
feat, however, is his somersault over a table 
without interrupting the course of his ride. 
This must be seen to be believed. 


Ma he Ferrari Duo” formed the next item. 

A gentleman behind me was trying 
to convince his lady that ‘* Ferrari Duo” was 
Latin for the “Iron Duke,” but sometimes I 
think perhaps not. The performers with this 
stylish designation are a lady and gentleman 
who perform dances peculiar to various 
countries and nationalities. At the conclusion 
of one of the dances the gentleman picked the 
lady up in his arms and ran off the stage with 
her. I was unable to gather the particular 
country in which this practice prevails, but I 
think I am correct in saying that it will not 
be the fashion in London during the present 
season, 


fter the “ Duo” the arrival of a “ Trio” 
seemed only logical and natural. The 
manager of the Alhambra has evidently a 
well-ordered mind. ‘The Rinaldo Trio ” are 
described as “comedy equilibrists,” and one 
or two of their feats are quite remarkable. 
Each of the tricks is largely concerned with 
the balancing of one performer upside down 
on another’s head, but the Rinaldos introduce 
so many variations into this originally com- 
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AT THE ALHAMBRA - : 


Illustrated By S. H. Sime. 


monplace feat that a fair description of their 
work would occupy too much space, I think 
I will ask the Sime gentlemen to make a 
drawing of them, though really one naturally 


hesitates about asking favours from these 
artist persons as the risk of being snubbed is 


so great. 
M r. lan Colquhoun, a most pleasing and 
able vocalist, sang to us of his love for 
Polly when he was young and jolly and free 
from melancholy, and all that kind of thing. 
But the lady having jilted him he turned 
monk and made love to someone else. I 
had always thought monks were free from the 
suspicion of these Joseph’s entanglements so- 
to speak, and as it appeared his prior had the 
same impression and resented his disillusion- 
ment very keenly. Another vocalist, a lady, 
Miss Ada Florence, sang about a land, a dear 
land where primroses grow and the nightin- 
gale sings. I think she was referring to the 
dear old country though I am not aware that 
we have a monopoly of either of the advan- 
tages indicated. “The Three Amaranths ” 
are acrobatic dancers of considerable energy 
and grace, and some striking tableaux vivants 
are presented by Mdlle. Zélia and her really 
beautiful Arab horse that she has trained for 
the purpose. 
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Millions Made out of Mutton in Mexico. 


Am Sm itt - 


SENTENTIOUS REMARKS—No. Il. 


“Too bad!" ejaculated the cook 


A Mexican Cattle King.—When the big-whiskered 
Boers who fcllowed General Snyman to Mexico settled 
down in that state they came under the jurisdiction 
of Don Luis Terragas, governor of Chihuahua. Don 
Luis is the cattle king of Mexico. His grazing 
grounds cover 20,000,000 acres, his cattle number 
nearly 1,000,000, and his sheep about half as many. 
In a small way he is also a farmer. His irrigated 
potato patch takes in about 100,000 acres, and his 
reservoirs would be a fortune to a London water 
company at County Council prices. In other direc- 
tions he is a banker anda manufacturer, and alto- 
gether—in Mexican dollars—he is reputed to be a 
millionaire 300 times over. Naturally such a man is 
a personal friend and favourite of President Diaz, who 
for a dictator is remarkably canny and always has a 
keen eye to business. 


The Lasses of Lassa.—When Colonel Younghus- 
band’s expedition reaches Lassa he will find rather a 
queer state of affairs existing—socially speaking. The 
women are two to one man in the city and do all 
the work and the bulk of the business. The lady 
clerk is even more conspicuous than she is in London, 
and very often in a big firm—as firms go there—the 
“governor’’ isa woman. Most of the men become 
priests and pray while their womenfolk work—a 
distinct reversal of European notions—and as the 
priests do not wed the matrimonial market is unusually 
slack. There are not enough husbands to go round, 
hence many of the marrying men have an undue 
proportion of wives, though a few enterprising women 
endeavour to redress the balance and indulge in a 
plurality of husbands. There is no interfering law of 
bigamy to restrain either sex. 


Education and the Stage.—There are quite a number 
of tolerable actors who bear the university trade mark, 
and there is a still larger contingent who have had a 
comparatively decent education. But we have all met 
clever—very clever—artists whose knowledge was not 


of the schools, and every manager knows 
what a number of aspirants there are who 
have had no education at all. I have heard 
a comedian of undoubted talent contend 
that that which we call ‘‘ education” simply 
warps the genius of youth, and I am free to 
confess that humour, pathos, intensity—the 
natural gifts that make the actor—are not 
tobe cultivated by a course of Greek; but 
still I doubt whether our greater actors 
really have suffered from the repression of 
‘‘polish.”’ The broader and more emotional 
style of the natural man might be wholly 
intolerable if it were finished off with a 
Cockney accent and a plentiful lack of 
aspirates. 


Many Happy Returns to—February 24: 
Lord Forbes,. 1829; Lord Newlands, 1825; Mr. 
C. Arthur Pearson, 1866. February 25: Prin- 
cess Alexander of Teck; King of Wurtem- 
berg, 1848 ; Lord Glerawly, 1884 ; Lord Annaly, 
1857. February 26: Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, 1861; Prince Albert of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, 1869; Lord Cromer, 1841; Professor 
Mahaffy, 1839; Sir William Walrond, 1849; 
M,. Camille Flammarion, 1842, February 27: 
Miss Ellen Terry ; Lord Brownlow Cecil, 1827 ; 
Lord Garioch, 1868; Sir Charles Cust, 1864; 
Dr. Richard Garnett, 1835. February 28: 
Lord Saye and Sele, 1830; Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, 1846; Lord. Rodney, 1857; Sir 
Sohn Tenniel, 1820. February 29: Lord Buchan, 
1850. March: Lord Duncannon, 1851; Duke 
of Leinster, 1887 ; Mr. J. Comyns Carr, 1849. 


Aunt Rachel on Visit to New Baby: Vell, Isaac, vat is it, a boy or a girl? 
Isaac: A poy, mine tear; and he is goin’ to be a pawnbroker 
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f there is anything 
in heredity I ought 
to have been a barris- 
ter, not a novelist. I 
cannot discover if any 
of my ancestors had a 
taste for writing, but 
many of them were 
more or 
guished advocates. My 
earliest associations 
are connected with the 
name of my grand- 
father, Charles Pem- 
berton, a_ well-known 
Liverpool lawyer, who 
was always held up to 
me as a model for my boyish ambitions ; but 1 only saw him once, 
and then he was not in wig and gown but ina yellow coach-and- 
four on his way to Epsom for the Derby. The yellow chaise and 
the four horses immensely attracted my fancy at the time, and 
I declared then and there that the Bar was the profession for 
me. It is evident, however, that my grandfather cannot have 
spent all his time in yellow chaises, for he had a huge practice 
in Lancashire and knew every judge in England. He was a great 
friend of Serjeant Pollock and Lord Eldon and a keen collector of 
pictures, some of which, including a fine Constable and a Reynolds, 
have since fetched big prices at Christie’s. Beach Mount, where he 
lived, was not very far from Mr. Gladstone’s birthplace, and my 
grandfather, notwithstanding his friendship for Lord Eldon, was an 
enthusiastic follower of the great Liberal statesman. 

I was born in the old vicarage at Edgbaston, the home of my 
mother’s father, who had taken the house when a more modern one 
was built for the vicar. Edgbaston was at that time far removed 
from the smoke and din of Birmingham, and there was a wood close 
to the old vicarage where one might hide for a fortnight undis- 
covered. My mother, who had inherited a strain of Irish blood, was 
an accomplished linguist. She was able to speak French and 
German with purity and precision. She early took the matter of 
my education in hand, but I am afraid I did not make the most 
of my chances. At any rate, though I had such an excellent 
teacher I never learnt much from her except French. 

I can perfectly remember seeing the late Cardinal Newman at 
the old vicarage once or twice, though I do not recollect his ever 
speaking to me. The two subjects the cardinal seemed most interested 
in were music and archery, and my mother was an excellent musician 
and something of an expert with the bow and arrow. 
journalistic instinct cannot have been strongly developed in me in 
those days or I should have made a mental note of everything the 
great man said and did ; such jottings would have been quite invalu- 
able to any journalist on the look-out for reminiscences when the 
cardinal died in 1890. My father had no belief in the virtues of 
home education, and when I was ten years old I was sent to the 
Merchant Taylors’ School, The Merchant Taylors’ boys in those 
days had a much rougher and more independent life than they have 
at present from all I hear. For the dinner hour we were all turned 
loose and could wander about through the City just as we pleased ; 
on cold and rainy days we generally took shelter in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The teaching, however, was excellent, and although I 
was never a particularly diligent pupil I carried away enough know- 
ledge with me to enable me to get through the ordinary examinations 
at Cambridge without much trouble. I rowed in the Caius College 
eight and for some time had great hopes of a rowing blue, but like 
so many other ambitious oarsmen I just missed a place in the 
*varsity eight. Of course, I flattered myself that I was a far better 
oarsman than many of those who were chosen to row against Oxford, 
but most rowing undergraduates who happen to miss their blue think 
the same thing. 

After taking my degree 1 came up to London without any definite 
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was really my keen- 
ness for rowing that 
first brought me into 


journalism. I wrote an 
article on Henley 
Regatta for Vanity 
Fairy which rather took 
the editor’s fancy and 
led to my doing other 
work for that paper, but it was only when the Sz. /ames’s and 
the Pall Mall showed a readiness to accept articles from my pen that 
I finally determined to embark on a journalistic career. In those days 
my old friend, Alfred Harmsworth, was just starting A#swers, and 
for a year I acted as a sort of special commissioner to that extremely 
enterprising little paper. He and I had been schoolboys together 
in our very youthful days, but we had lost sight of each other 
after I went to Cambridge till I casually met him in the British 
Museum one afternoon. -Even as a boy I always felt that he 
would do something big in the world, he was so full of concen- 
trated and fertile energy. The possibility of failure somehow 
never seemed to strike him ; during the early days of his experi- 
ences as a newspaper proprietor, when fresh journals were coming 
into being almost every day and failing almost as quickly as they 
sprang up, he never appeared even for a moment to be doubtful 
of the success of his own particular venture. It was shortly after 
this that my connection with Cassells began, a connection which 
has always been exceedingly pleasant to me, and which has lasted 
till the present day. The firm offered me the editorship of Chums, 
the new paper for boys which they were producing, and it was in 
Chums that my first serial story, Zhe Jron Pirate, appeared. 
Without undue vanity I think I may say that the story proved 
equally profitable to Cassells and myself. 

Ever since | can remember I have been fond of stories of adven- 
ture, but | think it was my experience as editor of Chums that 
transformed me from a reader into a writer of adventurous stories. 
Even the most phlegmatic spirit would have been stimulated by the 
hundreds of letters I used to receive every week from boys begging 
and praying for tales of travel and war. Boys, I believe, have no 
wish for news, no interest in the events of the time, and topics of the 
hour are too dull for them. Their imagination is fascinated by a 
world far different from the grey, commonplace scenes of every-day 
In 1894 I resigned the editorship of Chums and devoted 
myself wholly to novel-writing. The reading public has always 
been very kind to me and my books, but, of course, it is not for me 
to say whether this kindness is well deserved or not. 

I have been asked to say something about the drama. My first 
appearance at the theatre was made more than fifteen years ago, 
when I had just begun my literary career. It was a trifle entitled 
The Dancing Master, a little comedy at Bath, and it has been 
played a great many times since its production at the old Olympic 
Theatre. After that I wrote a comic opera with Mr. W. Lestocq, 
The Brazilians, which was played for sore while at the Casino 
Theatre in New York. Not finding the proverbial gold mine in 
dramatic work I deserted it for many years, until, indeed, my co//ado- 
vateur, Mr. James MacArthur, induced me to write with him a play 
in the period of Louis XV. This is to be produced in America 
shortly by Elizabeth Kennedy, while here in England Mr. Frank 
Curzon proposes to produce my old English comedy, 7he Finishing 
School, in which Miss Annie Hughes is to play the leading 7é/e. 
Dramatic work I find exceedingly fascinating, though I do not think 
its difficulties can be readily exaggerated. 
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THE WOOING OF O SASA SAN 


A Short Story. 


By Clive Holland. 


\ hen young Robertson came out to Nagasaki to manage a 
branch of Robertson and Goodbody, Ltd., shipping agents, 
he had but the most hazy ideas of Japanese life and the Japanese 
people. On the Aatoba where the office stood were other shipping 
agents’ dep6ts, and it was not unnatural that he should at first make 
acquaintances in a similar line of business to his own. Old Williams, 
who had been his firm’s chief clerk at No. 6, The Bund, for many 
years, had not lost the confidence of his employers, but it was 
thought that his methods of business were somewhat old-fashioned 
and that young Robertson would instil new blood into the concern. 

Away in front of the office stretched the tranquil waters of one of 
the finest harbours in the world, partly encircled by green, tree-clad 
hills and approached by a narrow land-locked channel, in which 
mat-sailed junks struggled with the rushing tide even when there 
was a fairish wind in the open. Along the 4a¢oba stood—in those 
days—the rickety shed-like offices and warehouses, which Robertson 
imagined a puff of wind would lift bodily into the harbour ; but many 
puffs of wind had rocked them to and fro and caused them to creak 
in a mournful, complaining manner without anything more disastrous 
happening. Komatsu’s office was quite close to that of Robertson 
and Goodbody, and this astute Japanese with his comical face and 
small twinkling eyes soon became acquainted with the latest griffin 
(new arrival). Komatsu always cultivated European acquaintances ; 
for one thing it served to keep his English, such as it was, in good 
working order, and for another he was not above taking tips which 
would advance his own interests in business. 

“You like velly much out here,” he said to Robertson, “ when 
you know great many peoples.” 

And Robertson smiled a somewhat unconvinced assent. 

There was also MacPherson, who with an Edinburgh degree for 
medicine had drifted into tea, and who, as it were, physicked a few 
of his friends whose European stomachs revolted when they were ill 
at the idea of concoctions prepared by the grandiloquent of Tajiro-ya, 
who was considered the leading native doctor. 

Robertson felt so homesick for the first few weeks that he 
willingly accompanied Komatsu almost anywhere, and there was 
soon in consequence scarcely a tea-house or a place of entertain- 
ment that he had not visited, and he speedily knew all the pretty 
geishas by sight at the Fuji-ya in Irabayashigo, or at the Hanazona 
in Nishiyama Go, even if he could not at once master the some- 
what complicated names by which these charming young ladies were 
blessed. 

“That is Miss Pink Cherryblossom over there,” Komatsu would 
exclaim pointing to a pretty-faced geisha in the gayest of Aémonos 
and a wonderfully-tied 042. Or, ‘‘ She with the yellow £z7ono with 
the blue irises on it is Miss Goyomatsu. She dances wonderfully, 
and old Uyeno was lucky to get her to leave the tea-house by the 
Running River in Yedo.” 

Robertson looked at the girl indicated and nodded assent. He 
was not in a position to gainsay anything that Komatsu might like 
to assert, and when the pretty little woman having sung her song 
and shuffled her little dance upon the square of white matting 
prepared for the purpose mixed with her audience and came smiling 
to know what the new Englishman required he could only admit 
that she was charming and that her eyes, turned with a peculiar look 
towards him, were, to use MacPherson’s rather vulgar simile, bright 
enough almost to make gimlet holes. 

He, of course, soon found that it was very slow work simply 
attending to business during the day in a stuffy little office about 
12 ft. by 8 ft., rendered incredibly dusty at times by the gusts of wind 
blowing along the /azoba, leaving fragments of matting, rice husks, 
coal dust, and dust rubbed off bales of merchandise handled roughly 
by coolies, which lay in piles along the waterside awaiting ship- 
ment. But the sights of the town soon palled even when witnessed 
under the guidance of Komatsu and accompanied by his cynical 
remarks, 

It was not long before a little geisha in the tea-house of Twenty- 
five Plum Trees—as a matter of fact no one had ever been able to 
count more than half-a-dozen—attracted his attention. MacPherson 
and Komatsu smiled and winked at each other when the fact came 
under their notice. It was a form of complaint which sooner or 
later seized all Europeans, 
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Miss O Sasa San was indeed an attractive little person. She 
was not very tall, and that accounted for the fact that the name’ 
which had been given her was the Honourable Miss Dwarf Bamboo. 
She was very fragile-looking and, it might be added, mischievous. . 
The latter quality she had probably acquired by a more or less long 
intercourse with Europeans. Probably this was only of a year or 
two’s standing, but the geisha is an acquisitive little mortal and had 
soon learned that few Europeans could resist her when smiling her 
sweetest and dancing her best. Komatsu warned Robertson in a 
fatherly sort of way that O Sasa San was very fickle. 

‘She like Europeans,” he said, wagging his head wisely as he sat 
one afternoon in the most comfortable chair in Robertson’s stuffy 
little office, adding as though to destroy any rancour his remark 
might have raised in Robertson’s mind, “and she like you, too.” 

Robertson seated at his writing table nibbling the end of a quill, 
of which he had brought a big store from England, and wondering 
if it were possible to be hotter than he was without melting, smiled 
rather sheepishly. After all it is a poor satisfaction to hear that the 
young lady. you admire likes you as she has previously liked a large 
and imposing array of other men. But if Komatsu the wise, who 
gave away so much good advice and practised so few of his precepts 
himself, imagined that what he had said would complete the cure ot 
Robertson and remove from his mind for more than a fraction of a 
moment the image of O Sasa San he was mistaken. Frankly, 
Robertson did not believe that O Sasa San could have cared for 
others as she apparently cared forhim. In fact, he said to MacPherson 
as he walked up the Teramachi in the cool of the evening, “ I don’t 
care what Komatsu says ; O Sasa San would never look at a chap 
like she does unless she liked him.” 

MacPherson laughed. He had himself been through it all before. 
He, too, had fancied that a certain little geisha belonging to a 
somewhat obscure tea-house in the Imamachi had cared for him in 
precisely the same way, but he had not long ago discovered that 
Miss Honoki—for that was the little lady’s name—had cared merely 
for the yen with which he was prepared to supply her. 

It was really wonderful the progress that Robertson made in 
colloquial, if not very correct, Japanese in the few months which 
elapsed between his landing and the time when both Komatsu and 
MacPherson realised there was something serious in his infatuation 
for little O Sasa San. And these two also noticed that the desire 
for their company of an evening decreased in almost direct ratio 
with his acquisition of the Japanese language. They shrugged their 
shoulders and practically abandoned him to his fate. 

Every night saw Robertson at the tea-house witnessing with a 
show of interest that was almost pathetic the stereotyped iiems ot 
the programme of entertainment provided by the proprietor for the 
amusement of his guests. But one item always caused him to 
evince more than usual interest, and that was the dance and song, 
a plaintive trifle the latter, of little O Sasa San. This sort of thing 
went on for some months till one evening Komatsu and MacPherson 
were very much astonished to meet Robertson and O Sasa San 
promenading together in Yawatamachi, evidently on their way to 
the theatre. Such a proceeding could only indicate something 
serious, and both of them decided it was time to take counsel together 
on the situation. Next morning Komatsu called at Robertson’s 
office, and with a show of diplomacy which put him from the start 
somewhat at a disadvantage opened fire upon Robertson himself. 

“You are very foolish,” said Komatsu, wisely wagging his head 
and looking across the desk at Robertson, who sat quite unruffled in 
a white duck suit. 

“ Why ?” said the latter calmly. 

“Why !” echoed Komatsu, “because you have taken O Sasa 
San from old Ujiro, and now you will have to keep her.” 

Robertson laughed. : 

There was something very amusing in this plain-spokenness of 
Komatsu, who was quite ignorant that poor little O Sasa San had 
taken up her residence in the box-like villa placed half-way up the 
hillside above the foreign settlement. The aid of an American 
missionary had been obtained for the purpose of a European marriage. 

Robertson burst out laughing and exclaimed boisterously, “ Look 
here, old chap, you need not bother your head about my affairs 
or those of O Sasa’San. We shall be glad if you will come up and 
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have some dinner to-morrow night, and if you can abstract Mac- 
Pherson from his boxes of tea or inveigle him from his whisky bring 
him along with you.” 

Komatsu merely whistled, and thought to himself that he had 
foreseen all this weeks ago. And so he had in away, but in his 
mind the American missionary played no conspicuous part ; to tell 
the truth his opinion of O Sasa San was a quite unjustifiably low one. 

“ You were very deep,” he said, rising to go and tell the news to 
MacPherson, “to keep all this to yourself,” and there was a plaintive 
tone of injury in his voice which probably came from a sense that he 
had had no part in the business, 

He hurried away to MacPherson’s office and the two of them 
agreed that they would accept Robertson’s invitation and climb the 
steep hillside to where his little home was situated. Just as the 
twilight was coming down from the hills and wrapping the town in 
the short-lived dusk and blotting out the distant entrance to the 
harbour Komatsu and MacPherson arrived. Both felt very much 
asa critic would who, a friend 
of the artist, has been invited 
to inspect a new picture. In 
a sense they were both of 
them prepared to be dis- 
appointed. It seemed incon- 
ceivable that this little geisha 
maid could possess anything 
but the manners of a tea- 
house attendant. Komatsu, 
of course, ought to have 
known better, for the adapta- 
bility of his little country- 
woman could not have left 
him much ground for astonish- 
ment. In place of the tea- 
house smile they found a 
genuine welcome, and from 
her little person O Sasa San 
seemed to have dropped like 
a garment any trace of 
obsequiousness she ‘had ac- 
quired through the exigencies Bast 
of her~ profession. The 
change in her had been very 
wonderful, but it was a change 
wrought by real. and deep 
affection for the great English- 
man she had been fortunate 
enough to marry. Komatsu 
at first attempted some of his 
familiarities which would 
have been legitimate at a 
tea-house, only to find that 
“Mrs. Robertson” was well 
versed in the skilful fencing 
with too obtrusive compli- 
ments. 

To the wonder of Mac- 
Pherson nothing at all 
remained of O Sasa San’s old 
manner. It was, as hesaid— 
using a simile which was 
reminiscent of his work in 
the laboratory when he was 
working for his degree—as 
though one had put copper 
into a crucible and had after- 
wards found gold in its place. 

“ Of course,” said Komatsu as they went away down: the road to 
the town, each smoking one of Robertson’s best cigars, “it is 
impossible that he can care for her long.” 

And many people would have been inclined to agree with him— 
many people, that is, who know nothing of the Joneliness which comes 
to one in a foreign clime or the delightful charm and adaptability of 
some of the little Japanese women. 

Two years went by, and one morning Robertson came tearing 
into Komatsu’s office in search of MacPherson, whose assistance he 
needed. In the little house up on the hillside O Sasa San lay stricken 
with small-pox which, though common enough in Nagasaki and 
indeed in Japan, presented such horrors to both her and Robertson. 
MacPherson was one of those who did not know what fear was. 
He made no pretence of being brave but he was undoubtedly 
inherently so, Five minutes later both men were on their way up 
the hillside, and a few minutes of their rapid walking served to bring 
them to the little garden gate. 
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AN AWE-INSPIRING CONVERSATION 


First Young Blood: These—aw—dances are fearful 
Second Young Blood: Awfully fearful 

First Young Blood: The worst of it is one feels so awful 
Second Young Blood: Oh! fearfully awful 
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From the first glance at O Sasa San, who lay stretched on a thin 
white mattress on the spotlessly white matting floor, MacPherson 
had doubts of her recovery. . But he said nothing of his fear to her 
husband but told him he had better clear out and hand O Sasa San 
over to one of her relatives or some other woman who had already 
had the disease. But this Robertson would not for a moment listen 
to, and during the ensuing weeks he nursed O Sasa San in company 
with the woman that MacPherson had sent from the town almost 
without intermission. 

One evening, just as the sun was sinking over the hills and the 
long shadows of the latter were falling into the agate-hued water of 
the harbour, O Sasa San opened her eyes. Fora moment or two 
the strength which MacPherson had told Robertson was ebbing so 
rapidly seemed to have flowed back into her, and she raised herself 
just a little on one elbow. 

In a corner of the room stood her toilet glass, a polished stee’ 
mirror fixed to a strangely-shaped lacquer box which contained 
several small drawers. 

“ T want it,” she said very 
softly.' 

The words came with 
difficulty, and anxious to 
gratify her Robertson rose 
from his position near her 
side and crossing the room 
took it up and brought it 
towards her, ‘“ There,” she 
said, and she pointed to a 
spot on the floor where she 
could look: into it. But the 
room was so dark by reason 
of the shojz (paper panel) 
having been closed, the air 
being admitted through a 
narrow passage which let in 
very little light, that neither 
could Robertson see _ her 
clearly nor she see herself at 
all in the polished mirror. 

She laid one of her hands 
on his and said very softly, 
** More light.” 

He demurred because 
Macpherson had forbidden 
light as though it were the 
plague itself. 

But when she found he 
did not move she almost fret- 
fully said, ‘More light, 
Shu-ru,” calling him by the 
pet name she had given him. 

And seeing that it dis- 
tressed her he rose up and 
pushed one of the sio7z gently 
back. A last beam of clear 
sunlight in an instant flooded 
the room, and striking on the 
face of the mirror threw a 
large circular patch of almost 
painful intensity upon the 
grey papering of the roof. 

That sunshine was very 
cruel though it seemed after 
the darkness so bright and 
gay, for it showed the terrible 
ravages of the  small-pox 
on poor little O Sasa San’s face, marks of which Robertson in the 
dim light of the sick room had as yet scarcely been conscious and of 
which O Sasa San herself had no knowledge at all. As she 
managed to raise herself and look into the mirror she gave a startled, 
pitiful little cry, and with one glance she fell exhausted on her 
cushions. ‘The mirror had told its sad story, and whether it be East 
or West the story was just the same in its painfulness to a woman. 

Towards evening O Sasa San became once more unconscious, 
and MacPherson, who was hastily summoned, with grave looks told 
Robertson that there was little hope. 

Half-way through the night she rallied, and calling Robertson to 
her she said, “I do not want to live any longer because I should be 
ugly, and then how could you care for me any longer ?” 

It was impossible for him to persuade this frail little being that 
she was wrong, and that ugly or pretty O Sasa San with her dear 
little ways would ever be to him just the same as the pretty little 
geisha he had married from the tea-house. 
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Dr. Cummings, who was born in 1831, was educated at the City of London School and received his early instruction in music as a chorister at St. Paul's. He was a 
pupil of Dr. Hopkins and Signor Randegger. His first appointment as organist was at Waltham Abbey. He has written copiously on musical subjects, being author of 
the Life of Purcell and editor of the Biographical Dictionary of Mustc 
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A PICTURESQUE CARNIVAL AT EDINBURGH 


Modern Scots in the Guise of their Ancestors. 


Horsburgit Horsbiurgh 


MISS L. FORBES OF CHIRNSIDE MISS MARJORY FORBES OF CALLANDER 


As a lady of the Court of Mary Queen of Scots (who was represented by her As Margaret Plantagenet Queen of Scotland. Miss Forbes is descended from 
namesake, Miss Mary Stewart of Blackhouse). Several members of Mary's Court King Edward I. of England (brother of the Princess Margaret) through the 
were represented at the carnival Dukes of Norfolk and Gordon 


Horsburgn Florsburgh 


AN INTERESTING TRIO FIGURES IN THE JACOBITE QUADRILLE 


The picture shows, from left to right: Hon. Isobel Nora Gwendoline Balfour, The figures, from left to right, are: Lord James Murray (as Lord Ge 

only daughter of Baron Kinross, as her ancestor, Lady Anne Moncreiff; Miss the famous Jacobite), Lady Marjory Mackenz Gairloch (as her predec 

Sanderson as ‘‘ Mary, Mary, quite contrary"; and Miss Blair as a lady of the Janet Lady Mackenzie), andthe Marquis of Tullibardine, D.S.O., as his pred 
fifteenth century William Marquis of Tullibardine 
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Dogs of High Degree at Cruft’s Show at Islington. 


Wire-haired fox terrier, Morden Bric-a-Brac, Mrs, M. Marley's bulldog champion, Felton 
champion Duchess, first prize 


Mr. S. Mangin’s bloodhound champion, Hordle 
Hercules, first prize 


Mr. J. B. Scott’s rough St. Bernard, Judith 
Inman, first prize 


Mr. J. Wilkie’s collie, Balgregga Baronet, 


. Horner’s pointer champion, Lunesdale 
champion 


Wand, champion 
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SOCIETY 


A Royal Chess-player.— 
A correspondent recalls the 
interesting fact that it is to the 
chess-playing proficiency of 
the late Duke of Albany 
(referred to in our last number) 
that Sir Walter Parratt, the 
accomplished organist of St. 
George’s, Windsor, owes—at 
least indirectly—his — present 
position. Sir Walter, then 
Mr. Parratt, was organ’st at 
Magdalen College when Prince 
Leopold came up to Oxford in 
the early seventies. They 
became first acquaintances and 
then intimate friends through 
their common love not only of 
music but.of chess. Mr. Par- 
ratt was a player of renown 
who represented Oxford at 
least once in the inter-univer- 
sity contest, and he played in 
those days many an engrossing 
match with his Royal Highness 
in his pretty house in the 
Banbury Road. The Prince 
invited his friend to Windsor, 
where he became known to the 


late Queen, and when the 
organistship of St. George’s 


fell vacant by the retirement 
of Sir George Elvey Mr. Parratt 
was at once offered —and 
accepted—the vacant post. 


Ancestors of Our King.— 
The romantic marriage which 
is announced to have been 
celebrated last week at her 
father’s castle at Greiz of 
Princess Marie of Reuss with’ a young 
officer of Austrian Dragoons should have 
some interest for us in this country, for 
it is the case—though few Englishmen, 
perhaps, know it—that our gracious King 
is lineally descended from the princely house 
of Reuss through his grandmother, the 
Duchess of Kent. Every male of every 
branch of the house of Reuss is christened 
Henry, and each bears a distinguishing 
number, Princess Marie’s father is Prince 
Henry XXII. of the elder but ‘non-reigning 
branch of the family. The first great great- 
grandson of Queen Victoria, by the way, was 
a little Prince Henry of Reuss, being a 
grandson of the eldest sister of the German 
Emperor, Princess Charlotte of Saxe- 
Meiningen, 


The New Lord Chamberlain.—One of 
the most intimate of the King’s friends is 
Lord Howe, who succeeded the late Lord 
Colville of Culross as Lord Chamberlain to 
the Queen. Lord Howe has had consider- 
able experience in affairs of Court, for as 
Viscount Curzon he was for some years 
treasurer of Queen Victoria’s household. 
Lord Howe is a pleasant-looking personage 
with rather a heavy moustache and a pair of 
bright blue eyes ; he is an admirable conver- 
sationalist. King Edward frequently dines at 
his house. 
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IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


LADY MALCOLM AND HER FAVOURITE DOG 


Lady Malcolm is the wife of Sir James Malcolm of Hoveton Hall, 
Norwich, and a daughter of Mr. George Sandeman of Presdales 


A Vicarious Generation.—The modern 
plutocracy is rapidly making us_ helpless. 
Nowadays the tendency among the rich is to 
do nothing for themselves which they can get 
others todo for them. The biking craze of 
seven years ago rapidly disappeared because 
it involved personal exertion. The taste for 
motoring remains with us because we can 
hire others to drive our motor cars. Instead 
of playing football and cricket we subsidise 
cricketers and footballers, by admiring whose 
prowess we can flatter ourselves we are still 
an athletic people. The ever-growing popu- 
larity of restaurants is only another example 
of the same tendency. Dining and lunch- 
ing at home involve personal supervision, 
and the restaurant relieves us of all trouble 
and responsibility except the reading of the 
bill of fare and wine list. 


Lord Hugh Cecil.—Among his intimate 
friends Lord Hugh Cecil is always amusing, 
interesting, and not in the least restrained or 
shy. In the matter of dress he is careless, and 
apparently never pays any attention to the 
correct adjustment of his ties. He is not in 
the least what can be called a nervous speaker, 
but always appears to be in a highly nervous 
state before he begins to speak. He has a 
habit of rubbing his hands quickly over his 
face before he begins to speak, but when he 
starts talking all signs of nervousness vanish, 
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The Dublin Season.—The 
first viceregal drawing-:oom 
which opened the Dublin season 
was a very brilliant affair, and 
a number of interesting presen- 
tations were made, among 
them being those of Lady 
Gwendolen Guinness and Lady 
EvelynGuinness, the daughters- 


in-law of Lady Iveagh. Lady 
Beatrice — Pole-Carew, the 
Dowager Duchess of  Rox- 


burghe, and the Duchess of 
St. Albans were among: other 
distinguished personages pre- 
sent at the drawing-room. <A 
few nights previously Lady 
Iveagh gave a most successful 
ball, which was attended by 
the [rish Viceroy, who came in 
state. The ballroom built by 
Lord Ilveagh some years ago is 
one of the largest in Dublin ; 
the panels in the walls are 
exquisitely painted whilst the 
floral decorations on the occa- 
sion of a ball are always worth 
a small fortune. 


A Racy Metaphor.—Mr. 
F, W. Lambton, brother of 
Lord Durham, has gained 
rather a reputation as a wit by 
his speech on the policy of the 
Government in which he 
likened the Cabinet to a racing 
stable whose horses were re- 
markably inconsistent in their 
form. The speech was quite 
good-humoured, not  particu- 
larly serious, and delighted 
everyone who heard it. Mr. Lambton is, of 
course, a thorough sportsman and is most 
popular with members of all shades of opinion 
inthe House. Heis an excellent bridge-player 
and has always regarded dancing as a form of 
entertainment to be strictly avoided. 


The Evil Genius of Russia.—M. Bezo- 
brazoff, the most reviled man in Russia at the 
present day, has had a career not unlike that 
of our Marlborough and Buckingham. He 
began life as an imperial page and subse- 
quently went into the army, but being a man 
of immense energy and ambition he soon 
threw up the profession of arms and went to 
the Far East to make his fortune. Before 
long he did realise a gigantic fortune by 
speculating in mines, and was subsequently 
appointed Secretary of State for the Far 
East; from this time dates his unbounded 
influence over the Czar. In Russia it is said 
that the war has been brought about entirely 
by the efforts of Bezobrazoff. The Czar him- 
self was for peace, so were most of his official 
advisers, but the Czar’s evil genius was for 
war, and in this man’s hands the Czar is 
apparently a mere child. Bezobrazoff has 
always been looked upon with suspicion in the 
highest circles in St. Petersburg, and not even 
the Czar’s influence could prevent his being 
twice blackballed for the English Club, the 
most exclusive club in St. Petersburg. 


Speaight 
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H, Walter Barnett 
THE MASTER OF BELHAVEN AND HIS FIANCEE, LADY GRIZEL COCHRANE 


The Master of Belhaven is the only son of Lord Belhaven and Stenton, He was born in 1883 and was at one time in the Guards but exchanged into the 3rd Hussars. 
Lady zel is the eldest daughter of Lord Dundonald 


THI: TATLER 

The Master of the Belvoir. — Quite a 
young couple are Sir Gilbert and Lady 
Greenall, who share between them the office 
of deputy providence at Warrington, Sir 
Gilbert’s father supplied Warrington’s beer 
for the better part of his lifetime and for 
nearly thirty years fought its battles in the 
House of Commons. When he died ten 


MR. M. T. WILSON 


Who were married on February 16. 


years ago he left his son about a million. 
With so much wealth the present Sir Gilbert 
has no difficulty in dispensing open hospi- 
tality to the county and hunting the Belvoir 
Foxhounds, of which he is the popular master. 
I believe he bought the pack—lock, stock, and 
barrel—from the Duke of Rutland, who was 
a great friend of his father. The late Sir 
Gilbert was deeply interested in art and 
religion. He bought pictures~ and built 
churches with a lavish hand; and thereby 
hangs atale. It is said that when the new 
church near Walton Hall was finished and 
the living presented by old Sir Gilbert the 
vicar staggered the parish by preaching a 
teetotal sermon the first time he occupied 
the pulpit. 


An Heiress of the Future.—Mrs. Charles 
Jarrott, who has been so seriously ill, is the 
younger si-ter of Lady Alwyne Compton and 
was formerly the wife of Lord Rosslyn, the 
“twice-captured ” correspondent of the Daz/y 
Mail, so well known in stageland as Mr. 
James Erskine. Her father, Mr. Robert 
Vyner of Gautby Hall—which, by the way, 
is in Lincolnshire — comes of a very old 
Yorkshire family, is very wealthy, and is a 
well-known sportsman. I believe he has, or 
had quite recently, no fewer than seven houses 
in different parts of the country. Mr. Vyner’s 
two elder brothers never married, and a 
younger brother was murdered by Greek 
brigands about: thirty years ago., Some day 
Mrs. Jarrott and her sister will inherit large 
fortunes from their father and may also be 
remembered by Lord and Lady Ripon, both 
of whom are near relatives. Lady Ripon is 
Mr. Vyner’s sister, and Lord Ripon and 
Mr. Vyner are cousins through Mr, Vyner’s 
mother, who was a De Grey. Charmingly 
handsome, Mrs. Jarrott is very romantic and 
cultivates a vein of mystical poetry with 
some success. 


MISS 


Miss Milbank 
Sir Powlett Milbank of Barningham Park, Yorkshire. 
son of the late Colonel Wilson, C.B. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Burglar Story.—“ Lord Blythswood’s 
recent adventure,” writes a correspondent, 
* yeminds me of another burglar story told by 
Mrs. Charles 
Bagot about 


her great- 
grandfather, 
the. first 
Duke of 
N orthumber- 
land. Itwas 


in the days 
of old North- 
um berland 


House, and 
the duke 
being very 


wealthy his 
magnificent 
plate tempted 
the fraternity. 
One night the 
place was 
broken into, 
and when the 
servants 
came downin 
the morning 


GLADYS MILBANK they found 


everything in 
confusion. 
Strange to 
say there was 
nothing missing, and casting about for the 


cause they came upon a very ancient me- 
The 


is the third daughter of 
The bridegroom is the eldest 


chanical doll that moved by clockwork. 
rascals had touched 
the spring by some 
lucky accident and the 
antics of the figure so 
terrified them that they 


bolted with empty 
hands. The antique 
curiosity which thus 


saved the family plate 


is of silver, and is 
amongst the present 
duke’s. treasures at 
Syon House. In the 


same connection it is . 
rather curious to know 
that Lord Blythswood’s 
motto runs, ‘What is 
locked is safe,’”’ 


Viscountess En- 
combe.—This title is 
not a familiar one 
generally. Lady En- 
combe is the young 
widow of the late Lord 
Encombe, eldest son 
of the Earl of Eldon. 
He was quite young 
when he married, had 
never been before the 
public, and was only 
thirty when he died. 
Lady Encombe, who 
is widowed in this 
peculiarly sad way, is 
the sister of Lord 
Lovat of Lovat’s 
Highland Scouts, who 
did such good service 
in the war. She had 
only been wedded 
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two years when her married life ended. 
She is, of course, like all the Frasers of Lovat, 
a Roman Catholic, and is connected with the 
Jerninghams, the Weld-Blundells, Lord Staf- 
ford of Cossey, Lord Herries, the FitzHerberts 
of Swynnerton, and others of the old English 
Romanist families. She has a son, Lord 
Encombe, who is heir to the earldom of 
Eldon. 


A Commissioner’s Engagement. — The 
name of Lord Clarina, whose eldest daughter 
is engaged to be married to Mr. William 
Bailey, recalls memories of the Indian Mutiny 
and the Crimea, where his elder brother, the 
Jate peer, fought with great distinction. The 
present Lord Clarina was for many years in 
the Scots Guards but has never seen much 
fighting. Lord Clarina’s Irish seat, Elm Park, 
contains a memorial to his elder brother, who 
had a horror of the family vault and left 
instructions at his death that he should be 
buried in one of the open fields in front of Elm 
Park. Mr. Bailey is, of course, one of the 
estates commissioners under the new Irish 
Land Act. 


The Baileys and the Baylys.—In Ireland 
there are two families of the same name, each of 
whom is equally anxious not to be confounded 
with the other. The Baileys—with an “i” and 
“e”—are for the most part keen and ardent 
Nationalists of the intellectual type; the 
Baylys — without “i” or ‘'e”—are repie- 
sentatives of uncompromising landlordism. 
Debsborough in Tipperary is the home of 
the Baylys, who have been established there 
for many hundred years. Although imbued 
with strong views about the rights of pro; e:ty 
the Baylys have always been kindly landloids 
whose love of sport has made them popular 
with their tenants. Captain John Bayly, who 
was for many years in the rth 
Regiment, was one of the best 
all-round sportsmen in the service 
and for some time was the finest 
amateur billiard-player in the 
country. Mr. W. F. Bailey as 
becomes a Government official has 
necessarily to sit on the fence, and 
he is liked by all parties as a lover 

of literature, an 
excellent story- 
teller, and the 
best of good 
company in 
social life, 


RSS ses 
Langfier 


MISS ETHEL GERARD 


Who was married on February 11 to Baron Maurice de Forest, is the 
only sister of Lord Gerard. Her husband is one of the adopted sons of 


the late Baron Hirsch 
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St. Football’s Day—England v. Ireland and Oxford v. Cambridge. 


OXFORD V. CAMBRIDGE AT QUEEN’S CLUB, WEST KENSINGTON-CAMBRIDGE WON BY 5 GOALS TO NIL 


Bana. 


ENGLAND V. IRELAND AT BLACKHEATH 


This match, which attracted 20,000 spectators, was played at Blackheath 


last Saturday week. England, whose football fame has lately been 
declining, recovered her best form and routed the distressful country 
by 19 points to nil. The Irishmen played a lifeless game 


i. AN ENGLISH PLAYER INJURED 2. STOPPING AN ENGLISH RUSH 
3. A GOOD RUN BY ENGLAND 4. LINING OUT 
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THE CHIEF FIGURES IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY, “THE 


JIM CHEESE, ELPHIN HAYE, LIZA ¢ 


— 
Ellis & Waler, We i, 

THE MISSING EARL Sie Seatac ELPHIN HAYE, JIM CHEESE, DICK ‘V/ 

Dick Wargrave (Mr. H. A, Lytton) is the missing heir to the earldom. In order to avoid bailiffs he gets These t\,o pictures sum up symbolically the game of hide and seek which cons 
Jim Cheese (Mr. Walter Passmore), a dog trainer, to impersonate him for a short time -with the most Wargrave (Mr, Lytton), and his sweetheart, Elphin Haye (Miss Fraser), are mate 
amusing results Shoddam (Méss FI 
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E EARL AND THE GIRL,” AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


£ic “DAM, AND DICK WARGRAVE 


| Ellis & Waiter, 
| 
j 


i, : Ellis & Watery Lillis & Walery! 
ARGRAVE, AND LIZA SHODDAM THE AMERICAN HEIRESS 

constitutes the plot of. The Earl and the Girl, in which the missing earl, Dick Elphin Haye (Miss Agnes Fraser), a rich American ward, falls in love with Dick. She has to make love 
matched by the dog trainer, Jim Cheese (Mr. Passmor:), and his sweetheart, Liza to the sham earl (Mr. Passmore), Jim Cheese, the dog trainer, who has a sweetheart of his own, 

3 Florence Lloyd) Liza Shoddam 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


The Flood of Plays.—I am an inveterate 
playgoer, but 1am bound to admit that if I 
had many fortnights to go through like the 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS LOUIE POUNDS : 


As the princess who was kissed by the swineherd in 
Little Hans Andersen 


one beginning on February 8 I should,soon 
be fit for a hospital. My diary has run :-— 


February 8.—An Actor's Romance - Camden 
1 to.—The Love Birds - - Savoy 
9 11.—A Queen's Romance - Imperial 
13.-My Lady of Rosedale New 
i 15.—Captain Dieppe - - Duke of York's 
7 16.—The Arm of the Law Garrick 
+: 17-—Romzo and Jultet - Court 
a 18.—A Man of Honour - Avenue 
; 19.—Amorelle  - - - Comedy 


“Captain Dieppe.” —Capiain Dieppe, first 
seen as a play in America, does not show 
Mr. Anthony Hope at his best by any means, 
The comedy, which is in three acts, bears all 
the traces of the converted novel. Therein 
lies its tendency to ponderousness. ‘The idea 
is clever and bright, but the manipulation is 
mechanical. You hear the hinges creak, you 
see how the “ wheels go ‘ wound’”’ as Helen’s 
babies used to say. For once Mr. Hope has 
forgotten how to be adroit. I think the reason 
is that Mr. Hope has not put enough of 


real brains into his achievement. He is 
never quite sure whether he means to 
“Ruritania ” it or whether he wants to bur- 
lesque that formula, and the result is 
disconcerting. If Mr. Hope had written an 
ironic skit on the drama of impossible 
adventure as Mr, Cecil Raleigh wrote a 


burlesque of melodramatic morals in 7he 
flood Tide, he might have done a brilliant 
thing ; as it is he falls between two stools. 


Week by Week. 


The Story.—The plot turns on the 
identity of Emilia Countess of Fieramondi and 
her cousin, Countess Lucia d’Arno, who is im- 


personating her. The Count of Fieramondi 
commissions the adventurer, Captain Dieppe 
(essentially a burlesque character), to make 
up a quarrel for him with Emilia. The 
captain lays the case before the other 
countess, Lucia, whom he mistakes for Emilia, 
and falls in love with her for his pains, a 
process that helps Mr. Hope to introduce 
just that sowfcon of the risky which delighted 
his audience in Lady Ursula. The disen- 
tangling of the maze is a little clumsy. 


Ellis & Walery 
MASTER GEORGE HERSEE 


Mimicking Mr. H. B. Irving as the Admirable Crichton 
ion the desert island in The Cherry Girl at the Vaudeville 


The Acting.—The play was saved by the 
brilliant coquetry of Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
who is far happier than she was in Letzy, 
where, towards the end of the run at 
least, she seemed to grow quite uncon- 
vincing. In Captain Dieppe humour has 
recaptured her, and shows what she really is— 
a fine comédienne. Mr. Irving plays the part 
of Dieppe in a frank spirit of burlesque which 
would gladden the heart of Mr. G. B. Shaw. 
For the rest there is not much to be said. 
The part of the count is played by the hand- 
some Mr. Holthoir, Mr. Ivo Dawson is 
surprisingly good as the villain, de Roustache, 
and Mr. Boucicault plays the part of a priest 
who belongs to The Cardinals Snuff Box 
and The Bishop’s Move breed. Miss Miriam 
Clements is rather disappointing as the real 
countess. 
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Crichton Burlesqued.— While I am on the 
subject of Mr. Irving I should like to call 
attention to the amusing burlesque of Z%e 
Admirable Crichton introduced into The 
Cherry Girl. Crichton is most amusing as 
presented by Master George Hersee, who 
has become quile a fixture at the Vaudeville. 


Miss Louie Pounds.—Miss Pounds, like 
some other members of the Savoy company, 
got an excellent chance while Zztt/le Hans 
Andersen was running of showing her quality 
in two very different types of work at the 
Adelphi, for Mr. Hood’s delicate fairy tale 
stands out clearly from The Earl and the 
Girl in the evening bill. I remember Miss 
Pounds and Miss Cutler playing together at 
the Gaiety eleven years ago as the duchess’s 
daughters in /z Town. Miss Cutler has 
stuck more consistently to musical comedy. 
Miss Pounds has had the immense advan- 
tage of working at the Savoy. Her brother, 
Courtice, now in Zhe Cherry Girl, reversed 
the process, for he went from the Savoy into 
musical comedy. 


“ Amorelle.’—I wish Mr. Willie Edouin 
great good luck with Amorelle at the Comedy. 
I saw it on its original production at Ken- 
nington (Mr. Edouin being released from 7e 
Girl from Kay's to appear in it) and was 
extremely amused by his acting. 


W. & D, Downey 


MISS HART-DYKE 
As Lady Muriel in The Earl and the Girl at the Adelphi 
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Mr. Lewis Waller as “Ruy Blas” at the Imperial Theatre. 


Ellis & Wi alery 


Mr. Waller plays the part of Ruy Blas in a transcript of Victor Hugo's great story which Mr. John Davidson has written, partly in verse, under the title of A Queen's 
Romance. Mrs, Patrick Campbell plays the part of the Queen 
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London Stereo, Co. 


MISS ELSIE MOLLOY 
In The Flood Tide on tour 


A Young Leading Lady.—Miss Elsie 
Molloy, who appears in Zhe Flood Tide 
which began a fortnight’s engagement at the 
Grand, Islington, last week, is regarded by 
Mr. Raleigh as quite a find. She is a pupil 
of Madame Helen Townsend and has played 
in Vienna. Her most 
recent engagement .was 
in Glasgow, where she 
made quite a big hit. 


A Curious Souvenir. 
—I have had sent to 
me a_ unique theatie 
souvenir in the shape of 
a reproduction of the 
chisel, or “jemmy,” 
which was used by the 
man who — abstracted 
Gainsborough’s famous 
“Duchess of Devon- 
shire.” This implement 
has been preserved by 
Colonel Pinkerton, the 
head of the well-known 
private police force of 
the United States, and 
facsimiles of it were pre- 
sented by Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew to those who 
attended the hundredth 
performance of Mr. 
Hornung’s play, Raffles 
(based on The Amateur 
Cracksman), at the Princess’s Theatre, New 
York. 


THE O.P. 


“The Jailbird.,—Mr. Maarten Maarten’s 
“comedy in crime,’ Zhe /azlbird, which 
forms the curtain - raiser at Wyndham’s 
Theatre, is a brilliant little study of Dutch 


Whitlock 


MR. GUY CAREW 


Now playing in A Man of Honour at the Avenue 


peasant life, its art in many ways being the 
counterpart ot Mr. Barrie’s own charm, The 
story is nothing; the humour lies in the idea 
which revolves round the winning of a bride 
by three men who have to face the possibility 
of going to gaol to qualify as bridegrooms. 


The O.P. Dinner.—The O.P. annual din- 
ner attracted a big audience, which shows 
how eager Londoners are to vary the mono- 
tony of Sunday. The speaking was not up to 
the mark, but a note of strenuousness marked 
the views of Mr. Bourchier on the subsidised 
playhouse and the (justifiable) anger of 
Mr. Raleigh in denouncing the Censor. Mr. 
Raleigh’s secession from the attitude of let 
well alone is extremely interesting. Mere 
academic theorists have fulminated in vain. 
Personally [ thank Mr. Raleigh. 


The Composer of ‘‘Ib and Little Chris- 
tina.’—M. Franco Leoni, who set Mr. Basil 
Hood's pretty play to music, was born in 
Milan less than forty years ago. He was 
educated at, and holds a diploma of honour of, 
the Royal Conservatoire of Music in that city, 
and produced his ,first opera (in Italy) when 
he celebrated his majority. 
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MISS MURIEL WYLFORD 
Who is playing in A Man of Honour at the Avenue 


With Wilson Barrett.—He succeeded in 
joining Mr, Wilson Barrett, simply to walk 
on, and remained with him until he became 
his leading player. Then he went to Australia, 
came home again, made a trip to America 
with Zhe Sign of the Cross, after which he 

returned and appeared 


DINNER MENU SIGNED BY THE PROMINENT 


Mr. Basil Gill.—In appearance Mr. Basil 
Gill, the Prince Kara of Zhe Darling of the 
Gods, is not at all unlike Mr. H. B. Irving. 
Height, hair, and eyes all serve to mark a 
resemblance between the two. The manner, 
too—frank and unaffected—is another link, 
and both actors are the lucky possessors of 
that quality—elusive and  indescribable— 
which enables them to give a distinctiveness 
to whatever character they may elect to im- 
personate. In a word, Mr. Gill, like Mr. H. 
B. Irving, has a strong personality, and _per- 
sonality counts for much on the stage—as it 
counts for much in all things. 


His Origin.—Mr. Gill is the son of a 
clergyman ; his grandfather and great-grand- 
father had also taken holy orders, and he 
himself would have followed in their steps had 
not a taste for drawing and painting led his 
thoughts in another direction. The stage at 
that time held out no attraction to him as 
he rarely ever saw a company in a play that 
made any lasting impression. Getting away, 
however, from his native town of Bury, Lanca- 
shire, he saw Mr. Tree with his company 
from Her Majesty’s on tour in John a’ Dreams, 
and then the possibilities of the stage were 
for the first time made known to him. 
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with his first manager at 
the Lyceum, and then 
on tour got his first big 
chance, namely, to 
originate the part of 
Vinicius in Quo Vadis. 
Last April twelve months 
he made a_ distinctly 
favourable impression as 
Messala in Ben Hur at 
Drury Lane, and when 
that drama had finished 
its run he went to 
America with it, and 
during a thirty-five weeks 
season played some- 
times his original part, 
sometimes the lead. 
After declining an offer 
toremain in America he 
was engaged by Mr. Tree 
for his present part in 
The Darling of the 
Gods. In the street 
Mr. Gill—who is. sul 
well on the right side of 
thirty—would probably 
give a stranger the impression that the studio 
rather than the stage knew him best, but the 
forms of recreation that he follows, namely, 
motoring and golf, are equally popular with 
painter and actor, and he may claim to be 
both. More will be heard of Mr. Gill, who 
has stepped into the front rank. 


GUESTS 


M. FRANCO LEONI 


Composer of the opera, Ib and Little Christina 
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“Romeo and Juliet” as Played at the Court Theatre. 


Johnston & Hofimann 
MR. CHARLES LANDER AS ‘*ROMEO” AND MRS. J. H. LEIGH AS ULIET” 


Jutier: Yon light is not daylight, I know it, I: . . . Romeo: Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it so. 
Therefore stay yet. thou need'st not to be gone How is't, my soul? let's talk, it is not day 
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Copyright Rotary Photo Co. 
A SCENE FROM THE NEW BALLET AT THE ALHAMBRA 


At the Gaiety.—Zhe Orchid, which | visited for a second time A Non-inflammable Process.—The other week I said the 
the other evening, has suffered serious loss in the disappearance of Alhambra is “not the first playhouse to adopt the non-inflammable 
Miss Ethel Sydney (through marriage) and the transference of process, for all the scenery at Covent Garden is so treated.” Mr. 
Mr. Fred Wright to Mr. Alfred Moul, the manager 


of the Alhambra, informs 
me that | am entirely mis- 
informed and that the 
Alhambra production is 
the very first in) which 
the entire scenery 
has Leen. rendered non-- 
inflammable. Processes 
to render canvas fire- 
lesisting have been in 
existence for years past, 
but canvas is only one of 
the essentials of a scenic 
production. ‘The stage at 
Covent Garden, however, 
is made of steel, and | 
believe the ropes are steel. 


Courtice Pounds’s part in 
T he Duchess of Dantzic. 
I missed the delightful 
dancing of Mr. Wright 
especially in the factory 
song with Miss Millar, 
while Miss Marie Stud- 
holme is a poor substitute 
for her predecessor. But 
the rest of the cast is 
unusually good. I am 
extremely interested to 
note how resourceful Mr. 
George Grossmith, jun., 
has become. Years ago 
I thought he would never 
get out of the rut of the 
“silly ass” type of 
“johnnie” for which he 
was inevitably cast, but 
he has become quite a 
good actor of such parts, 


Is Covent Garden 
Safe? — Meantime Mr. 
Neil Forsyth has been re- 
assuring a perturbed cor- 


Hemons 


and his voice has im- A SCENE FROM THE WORKING-MEN’S PLAY respondent of the S¢az- 
proved immensely.  In- dard that the Opera 
deed, singing seems to be more in demand at the Gaiety than of management, in pursuance of its policy carried on consis'ently 
old, for the songs allotted to Mr. Payne and Miss Ediss can no during the last five years for the safety of the public, is having 
longer be  cock-crowed. two new fire-resisting stair- 


In short, the Gaiety has 
become as well defined a 
school of acting of its 
kind as the Savoy used 
to be in a very diffe- 
rent type of work. Most 
of the other musical 
comedies now running 
lack its character alto- 
gether while introducing 
its ingredients. 


Other Schools.—Thus 
in Zhe Love Birds at the 
Savoy the identity of sub- 
ject matter is shown by 
the fact that Mr. George 
Grossmith, jun., is the 
librettist. But the diffe- 
rence of style is bewilder- 
ing—Miss Ring from the 
U.S.A., Mr. Fuller Golden 
from the halls, Miss Kate 
Cutler from the Gaiety 
school. Similarly in 7%e 
Earl and the Girl we 
have an American player. 


cases constructed from the 
upper parts of the opera 
house to the street level. 


The Working-men’s 
Play.—The JZiser’s Bar- 
gain, a drama in three 
acts by Mr, Dagney Major 
and Mr. John Johnson, 
has proved a great success 
in Hildenborough, Kent, 
where it was produced and 
other places where it-has 
been repeated. The play, 
which contains fourteen 
characters, makes the 
villain compel the miser 
to betray his own son, a 
smuggler, to justice. The 
object of the play was to 
make village life less dull, 
for as the judge in JZy 
Lady of Rosedale says, 
“One must have a hobby 
in the country.” Some men 
collect butterflies, others 
doa bit of gardening. The 


a Gaiety, and some others TORN ORE NOTEROMBUGN camped’ * GY ‘udge himself tells us he 
stuck into the fine Savoy ; ; had made a psychological 
| Showing the new non-inflammable process used at the Alhambra. A rose would otherwise f Py 
base, Bae to. bits study of his wife, 
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The Curve of the Nose as a Test of Character. 


THE DREAMY NOSE IF YOU WANT TROUBLE THE FLAT-NOSED GODDESS 


That wants to be famous Marry a girl with a retroussé nose Who goes through life on her profile 


THIS NOSE WILL RULE HER HUSBAND 


THE TEMPERAMENTAL, IRREGULAR NOSE 
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THE OMAR KHAYYAM CULT UP TO DATE. 


DRAWN BY GILBERT JAMES 


Here with a Loaf of Bread heneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 


—Wiuth apologies to the Gramophone Company 
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THE TATLER 


A Newly-discovered Dramatic Criticism by Matthew Arnold. 


M:" Matthew Arnold has perhaps not 

the same hold on the imagination 
of the public to-day in some aspects of 
his work that he had twenty years ago, 
but he is none the less a power as the 
constant reprint of his books sufficiently 
indicates. Quite recently there was 
privately printed for the benefit of a 
few admirers a little volume entitled, 
Matthew Arnold as Dramatic Critic. 
This contained certain articles by Mr. 
Arnold, signed’ “An Old Playgoer,” 
which appeared in the Pa// Mall Gazette 
in 1882. They include impressions of 
The Silver King at the Princess’s 
Theatre, Jipulse at the St. James’s, 
Much Ado About Nothing at the 
Lyceum, and Hamlet at the Princess’s. 
A copy of this little book was sent to 
Mr. A. B. Walkley, the well-known 
dramatic critic of the Zzmes, who 
promptly pointed out that one of Mr, 
Arnold’s contributions to the Pal// Mall 
Gazette had been overlooked by the 
editor of this little volume ; that is to say, 
his notice of Forget-me-Not at the Olympic. 


A writer in the Times 
Literary Supplement, indeed, of August 15, 1902—presumably 
Mr. Walkley—had already called attention to this Arnold critique, 
but the writer would never have been able to discover it had it not 


been for Mr. Walkley’s kind personal intervention. Mr. Walkley, 
indeed, in that Z7zmes article makes very merry over Mr. Arnold’s 
curious faculty for competing with the lady reporter of the fashion 
paper :— 

“Miss Geneviéve Ward,’’ says Mr. Arnold, ‘has three ‘arrangements’; an 


arrangement in black, an arrangement in grey, and an arrangement in red, of which 
the arrangement in red is the most irresistible, but every one of them is charming.” 


‘To think,” says Mr. Walkley sarcastically, “that the author of 
Thyrsis and Mycerinus and the Essays im Criticism should have 
come to this pass. Arminius talking like Bottles !” 

That it is by Matthew Arnold will, I think, be quite clear to those 
who read the article, and Mr. Walkley doubly scores because this is 
a piece of Arnoldiana that is not in Mr, Thomas Smart’s bibliography 
and not included among the dramatic criticisms in the new édition 
ade luxe of Matthew Arnold’s works that the Macmillans are now 
publishing. They will have to gather it into an appendix. But 
here is the letter to the Pall Mall Gazette of 1882, which that 
journal headed :— 


AN OLD PLAYGOER AT THE PLAY. 


“Twice at the Olympic! At last I. have seen Forget-mte-Not. 
If the renovated and crowded house at the Princess’s was quite 
unlike the house of my recollections, I must own that the Olympic is 
dingy and shabby enough to correspond to them perfectly. Nor was 
the house full. But then Forget-me-Not has been given seven hun- 
dred and something times, and one is the very Epimenides of 
playgoers to be seeing it for the first time now. 

“The piece of Messrs, Grove and Merivale is full of clever things: 
The dialogue is always pointed and smart, sometimes quite brilliant. 
The piece has life from its ability and verve, and it iseffectively acted 
besides. What can one want more? Well, the talent of the authors, 
the talent of the actors, makes one exacting. The dialogue is so incisive, 
Miss Genevieve Ward is so powerful, that they make one take them 
seriously, make one reflect. Now the moment one deliberates 
Forget-me-Not is, 1 will not say lost, but considerably com- 
promised. 

“That Monsieur and Madame de Mohrivart should have kept a 
gambling house, that their blameless son should have married Rose 
Verney, that Rose should have become a widow, that her disreputable 
father-in-law should have been killed by one of his victims, that his 
wife should desire to be whitewashed, and to this end should seek to 
extort the aid of Rose’s sister, Alice Verney, for getting into society, 
all this is admissible enough. But the gist of the play lies in the 
pressure which Madame de Mohrivart can put upon Alice, and the 
force of the pressure which Madame de Mohrivart can put upon Alice 
lies in Article 148 of the French Code. For by this article Madame 
de Mohrivart has the power, if she chooses to’exert it, of making her 
son’s marriage with Rose Verney invalid in France. But the 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD 
From the painting by George Frederick Watts, R.A. 
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marriage is good in England. Rose 
lives with her English friends and 
on her English fortune ; worthy 
French connections have no effects, and 
their social status is all gone to ruin. 
Under these circumstances Madame de 
Mohrivart’s thréatened invocation of 
Article 148 has by no‘means the sub- 
stantial force which for our authors’ 
purpose it requires. Why all this terror 
and dismay; for why should Rose live in 
France at all? To live in the Capital 
of Pleasure without effects and with 
execrable connections for the mere satis- 
faction of belonging to a nation where, 
like the lady of whom M. ‘Blowitz told 
us the other day, one can name one’s 
child Lucifer Satan Vercingetorix, is 
surely no such irresistible object of long- 
ing to an English girl. It is the last 
thing Alice Verney would naturally desire 
for her sister, or her sister for herself. 
But then Madame de Mohrivart’s power 
over the sisters has no basis. 

“] have seen, too, the new piece by 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé, 4 Great Catch. If the piece of Messrs. Grove 
and Merivale wants motive, that of Mr. Hamilton Aidé wants develop- 
ment. It has not the terse and sparkling dialogue of Horget-me-iVot, 
but it is better grounded and more substantial. It has one character 
which strongly attracts sympathy, Mrs. Henry de. Motteville ; and 
another which might easily be made to do so, Sir Martin Ingoldsby. 
But Sir Martin does not produce his due effect, and the piece does not 
produce its due effect, from a want of development, Why Mr. Hamil- 
ton Aidé should develop the humours of his supernumeraries so 
copiously, and the relations of his main characters so sparingly, I do 
not understand. The truth is, the piece requires another act, if not 
two. Mrs. Henry de Motteville is a widow who has in her youth 
known Sir. Martin Ingoldsby as Richard Carlton. _ Her father was 
his benefactor; the young. people loved one another. But Richard 
Carlton robs his benefactor, causes his ruin and death, leaves his 
daughter to her fate, flies to Australia, then reappears in England 
some years later a prosperous and powerful man. At the height of 
his prosperity Mrs. Henry de Motteville recognises him and can 
unmask him. But his conduct is not really what it has seemed ; 
and, above all, his heart and that of Mrs. de Motteville still vibrate 
to each other: At the last moment he exculpates himself and she 
relents. Here are elements of strong interest, and Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé should have thrown all his power into their development. But 
they are summarily indicated in the last scene ; they are not prepared, 
established, made to produce their due effect. Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s 
play is seen with pleasure as it is; but I cannot but think he might 
treble its effect by a more complete use of the resources which. he 
has created but does not employ. 

“ The Olympic company, on the whole, like that at the Princess’s, 
surprises by the merits of its acting an Epimenides who has been 
asleep all these years. Mr. Vernon is good as Sir Horace Welby, 
and good, too, in the more difficult part of Sir Martin Ingoldsby. 
Miss Lucy Buckstone is pleasing and sympathetic. Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree is excellent as a young nobleman of the period. Miss 
Genevitve Ward is a host in herself. External advantages go 
for much, and in A Great Catch Miss Genevitve Ward has three 
‘arrangements’; an arrangement in black, an arrangement in grey, 
and an arrangement in red, of which the arrangement in red is the 
most irresistible, but every one of themis charming. Her intellectual 
qualities are as eminent as these external advantages. Her cynicism, 
coolness and scorn, her energy, invective, and hate, are unsurpassable. 
Have her pathos and tenderness quite the sincerity of these qualities, 
and therefore quite the power? Perhaps not; but one should see 
her in a more favourable part before deciding. Her elocution is 
admirable; she has an intonation supremely distinct, intelligent, 
and effective. A slight nasality, certainly ; but perhaps this, like 
the transplanted French idioms in the novels of Mr. Howells, will be 
the English of the future. However this is, whatever the future may 
be or whatever the present, the gifts of Miss Genevitve Ward 


her 
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always make their possessor a fine actre-s. 
AN OLD PLAYGOER.” 
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Current Games, 


England v. Ireland.—It would 
be a mistake to imagine that 
England’s prospects of victory 
against Scotland have been en- 
hanced by her recent defeat of 
Ireland. I have seen every Eng- 
land vy. Ireland match since 1882, 
and I can confidently say that if 
the display at Blackheath is to be 
taken as indicating their true form, 
the Irish international team in the 
year of grace 1904 is the worst that 
has represented Ireland for more 
than twenty years. On _ paper 
England’s victory was represented 
by 19 points to nil. The overthrow 
of Ireland, however, was more than 
a defeat—it was a rout, a débacle. 
1 was told during the interval by 
one of the Irish team that some of 
their men had not recovered from 
the effects of an exceedingly rough 
passage between Kingstown and 
Holyhead on Friday morning, and 
beyond a doubt many of the players 
performed more like sea-sick women 
than masculine footballers. 


All-round Weakness. — Except 
at full-back, individually and collec- 
tively, the Englishmen stood in a 
class by themselves. As far as the 
Irish three-quarter line was con- 
cerned it might just as well not 
have been there ; none of the threes 
seemed able to either attack or 
defend, and their knowledge of com- 
bination was what one associates with 
the dark days of Irish three-quarter play in the 
early seventies. Still, it is in the forward line 
rather than behind that one expects to see an 
Irish international team shine. The forwards 
last Saturday week, though much heavier than 
their opponents, allowed themselves to be 
pushed all over the field, and of the famous 
Irish rushes there was not a vestige to be 
seen. The whole eight were slow and in- 
effective, and two of them positively funked 
once or twice. After England’s first try an 
atmosphere of depression seemed to settle 
down on‘the Irish team, and such efforts as they 
subsequently made were very half-hearted. 


Poor Leadership. — Corley showed no 
aptitude for leadership. It might have been 
obvious to him that if Ireland won it would 
be through her forwards; yet playing in the 
first half with the wind behind them his men 
were seemingly never instructed to try to gain 
ground by kicking into touch. It is difficult 
to decide how good the English team were 
for they had absolutely nothing to contend 
against, and in the last half of the game the 
three-quarters were able to run in apparently 
when and where they liked. That they area 
far better side than the fifteen that did duty 
against Scotland and Wales last year there 
was no possible doubt, but I fancy they will 
find the Scotsmen much more formidable 
opponents than they had to deal with last 
Saturday week. Making all due allowance 
for Simpson’s pace and powers it is in- 
conceivable that the Scotsmen will’ allow 
him to run clean through them without taking 
more active steps to suppress him than the 
Irishmen did at Blackheath, 


Sports, 
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THE BISHOPS AND THE BATSMAN 


Dr. Welldon, the Bishop of Calcutta, and the Primate of 
Australia talking with P. F. Warner over England’s prospects 


of winning the rubber 


Faulty Arrangements. — The arrange- 
ments for the match were, on the whole, 
slightly better than they were at Richmond in 
the Scottish match last year, but the methods 
of the English Rugby Union for accommo- 
dating spectators still leave much to be 
desired. The seats in the ring were so con- 
structed that unless one was sitting in the 
front row one’s view of the match was prac- 
tically limited to an occasional glimpse of the 
top of the players’ heads. The remaining 
three rows were so slightly raised that the 
spectators in the first row obliterated the vision 
of all those sitting behind them. 


A Needed Stimulus.— Notwithstanding 
the weakness of the opposition at Blackheath, 
England’s victory over Ireland, coupled with 
her excellent display against Wales, will no 
doubt give Rugby football in this country a 
much-needed stimulus. After all, even the 
keenest enthusiast cannot go on for ever 
fighting for a lost cause, and England’s ex- 
perience in international matches during the 
past ten years has been sufficient to damp 
the enthusiasm of even the most stalwart up- 
holders of the Rugby game. After seeing 
Scotland at Swansea and England at Black- 
heath I should certainly feel inclined to back 
the predominant partner for the Calcutta Cup. 
Individually the Scotsmen may be better 
footballers, but collectively they do not form 
so well-balanced a team as the Englishmen. 
It was a most happy thought to bring Dillon 
into the three-quarter line. He never was 
a great half, but on Saturday week, if Jess 
brilliant and elusive than Simpson, he really 
played a sounder game. He seemed quite 
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and Pastimes. 


to have grasped the Welsh theory 
that to attack is the best way to 
defend. Except for two or three 
lapses he showed remarkably sound 
judgment against Ireland, and some 
of his passes were models of pre- 
cision. Altogether the English 
three-quarter line has a much better 
trimmed appearance than has been 
the case for many years. More- 
over, the pack led by Daniel is 
fast and forcible enough to give 
the threes plenty of opportunities 
Young Milton isa distinct discovery. 
He possesses weight and dash, and 
has an astonishing knowledge of 
the game fora schoolboy. I assume 
that the only change in the team for 
the match against Scotland will be 
Cartwright for Newbold. 


Oxford and Cambridge.—For 
once in a way the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge match justified the prophets. 
On paper and in theory Cambridge 
were infinitely the stronger side 
and in practice they showed their 
superiority very plainly against 
Oxford. Of late years the play of 
the university teams has not been 
an exhilarating sight, and I have 
only seen Oxford twice this year 
and Cambridge not at all. From 
what I saw of the Oxford eleven 
before Christmas it would not take 
a very great team to beat them, 
but I am told by some _ good 
judges that Cambridge this year 
has a thoroughly good eleven. By the way, 
it is unreasonable for the ’varsity teams to 
expect the public to take them seriously when 
in one of their most important trial games on 
the eve of the ’varsity match the referee sits 
in judgment in the pavilion, as was the case 
when W. J. Oakley’s eleven met Oxford at 
Tufnell Park a couple of weeks ago. I do 
not say that the players on both sides did 
not go quite as hard as if the referee had 
been in his usual position, but the football 
public takes the game seriously and frowns 
at anything that savours of buffoonery. I 
believe the reason for the curious departure 
from existing methods in the match to which I 
refer was that the official referee did not turn 
up and that Captain Simpson, who happened 
to be on the ground, only undertook the de- 


faulter’s duties on the condition that he was 


not asked to run about the field. 


Budding Corinthians.—If the Cambridge 
Association team really deserves to be 
bracketed with W. N. Cobbold’s famous 
eleven it should be good news for those 
responsible for the management of the Corin- 
thians. The wail of the Corinthians for many 
years past has been that they were bound to 
rely on the same set of players as the ’varsities 
had apparently ceased to produce Association 
footballers of the first rank, but this complaint 
can no longer be justified if all the good 
things the critics have been saying about 
Cambridge are really true. The only members 
of the eleven I have seen are Rowlandson, 
Mellin, and Harris, and each and all of them 
are certainly up to the best Corinthian standard, 
I assume that in the match for the Sheriff’s 
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Shield the Corinthians will draw generously 
from the ranks of the light blue eleven. After 
the ’varsity match one very enthusiastic 
Cantab told me that on their play last Satur- 
day week the Cambridge team would have 
beaten any eleven the Corinthians had put 
into the field since 1899. 


batsmen for 45 runs, and that on a pitch 
which gave him no material assistance. 
There was no luck at all about it. Frank 
Iredale, who watched the game closely, declares 
that he has never seen a finer piece of bowling. 
At the beginning of the tour the critics at 
home were inclined to sneer at Warner for 
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IN THE GOVERNOR’S BOX ON THE MELBOURNE GROUND 


Watching the second test match. 


In front of the box are, from left to right: Miss Agnes 


Blyth (Mr. Warner's fiancée), Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet, Mrs. R. E. Foster, Miss Starkey 


Preferential Treatment.—Although I know 
~nothing whatever about the inner working of 
‘the Clapton club I confess my sympathies 
‘incline towards Earle. A. J. Gould we all 
know was threatened with the most terrible 
pains and penalties by the Rugby Union for 
-daring to accept a testimonial in the shape of 
a house, but Earle’s crime was less infamous 
-as his testimonial only took the form of the 
fractional part of the appurtenances of a 
house, viz., ‘a set of bedroom furniture. I 
admit that circumstances may alter cases and 
that every case of this kind should be treated 
‘on its own merits, but it is, to say the least of 
‘it, unfortunate that both the Rugby Union and 
the Football Association should have incurred 
‘the charge of preferential treatment in these 
matters. The Rugby Union shortly before its 
sentence on Gould smiled benignly on a 
presentation—a silver tea service, to the best 
-of my recollection—which was made to one of 
the members of the Richmond club, and 
although I am not in the confidence of the 
Association I very much doubt if they would 
have acted as they did in the recent case if 
ithe club had not been Clapton and the player 
concerned had not been Earle. Still, there 
may be facts in connection with this case of 
which the public knows nothing, and I am 
aware that there are many good persons who 
are highly sceptical of the amateurism of some 
-of Clapton’s players. 


England v. New South Wales. — Mr. 
Warner once described Mr. Bosanquet as a 
much better cricketer than he looks. The 
match last week against New South Wales 
-certainly justified Mr. Warner’s description. 
The part Bosanquet played in that match 
places him at once among the greatest all- 
‘round cricketers of the present day. Those 
of us who have seen Bosanquet at his best at 
Lord’s never had any doubt that he was 
capable of making a century against any 
‘bowling in the world on a fairly decent wicket, 
but as a bowler he had not many advocates 
except P. F. Warner. Last Monday week 
the got rid of six of the New South Wales 


the persistent way he put Bosanquet on to 
bowl; evidently Warner was wiser than his 
critics. Bosanquet’s success will make us 
inclined to reconsider some of the accepted 
maxims about Australian cricket. We have 
always been told, even by those who ought to 
know what they are talking about, that what 
pays in a tour in Australia is experience, and 
it was pointed out with damnable iteration 
when the M.C.C. team was being chosen that 
the selectors were doing unwisely in picking 
so many men who were 
new to Australian cricket. 
Rete wh Oster; Bie] secde 
Bosanquet, Relf, Rhodes, 
and even P, F. Warner 
himself—what could be 
expected from such no- 
vices? On the whole I 
think the novices have 
had rather the best of the 
argument ; at any rate 
Foster, Bosanquet, and 
Rhodes have not been 
among the conspicuous 
failures in the tour. An 
interesting figure in the 
New South Wales match 
was Cotter, who is mak 
ing his first appearance 
against England. Cotter, 
according to L. O. S. 
Poidevin, is an uncom- 
monly fast bowler with a 
perfectly natural,  free- 
swinging arm movement, 
and just the type of man 
to break up the strongest batting side when 
the ball is new and there is a little bit of 
fire in the wicket. As a batsman Poidevin 
says of him that he is a fearless player with 
one stroke—up in the air. If he recovers in 
time from the injury to his shoulder he is 
likely to prove a thorn in our side in the next 
two test matches. It would be a contradic- 
tion of all the previous history of Australian 
cricket if the Commonwealth were to remain 
barren of at least one great bowler. 
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A Judicious Captain.—Even if Mr. Warner 
does not manage to secure the rubber he can 
flatter himself that his team has quite justified 
the judgment of those who selected it. So far, 
except in the second test match, the luck has 
been evenly divided all round, and English 
victories have been achieved entirely by good 
play and good generalship. However much 
the paper strength of the team might have 
been increased by the inclusion of Fry, Ranji, 
and F..S. Jackson, I doubt very much if even 
the presence of these three players would have 
enabled Mr. Warner to show a better scoring 
card. Possibly they might have helped us to 
ward off defeat in the third test match, but 
had they joined the team Foster might have 
been omitted, and the omission of Foster 
might have cost us the first test match. The 
success of Warner and his men proves how 
amazingly difficult it is out of the abundance 
of good cricketers which England possesses to 
pick the best eleven. Previous form can never 
be overlooked, and yet the newcomers often 
prove more successful than the tried hands. 
R. E. Foster, of course, is not quite a new- 
comer, but I very much doubt had the 
Australians been in England last summer if 
he and Bosanquet would have been picked for 
any of the test matches. Warner’s position, 
of course, is rather different ; he is a fine, con- 
sistent, but hardly a great batsman, and his 
fielding would rather put him out of court 
while the full strength of England was avail- 
able to pick from. It is asa captain that his 
services in Australia have been so valuable. 
Both Jackson and MacLaren are un- 
doubtedly better batsmen, but it is very much 
open to question whether either of them is as 
good a captain as Warner has shown himself 
in the past three months. His taciturnity 
which so irritated the newspaper reporters 
during the MacLaren controversy last sum- 
mer has got him out of many difficulties in 
Australia. No end of ill feeling and friction 
might have arisen over the Hill-Crockett 
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The Australian fieldsmen quenching their thirst during R. E. Foster's 
great innings in the first test match 


incident if Mr. Warner had let his tongue or 
his pen run loose. “ Incidents ” unfortunately 
seem inseparable from a tour in Australia, but 
the best way of dealing with such is to forget 
all about them as quickly as possible, or at 
any rate to abstain from all public expression 
of opinion regarding them. To my mind 
three of the most important factors in the 
success of the tour have been Warner’s 
diplomacy, Rhodes’s bowling, and Foster’s 
batting. The order is not important. 
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“THE MAN 


WHO GUARDS THE STAGE DOOR.” 


By Horace Wyndham. 


AS the guardian of the portals leading to the secluded regions of 
‘behind the scenes ” an atmosphere of mystery ever surrounds 
a stage door in the mind of the public. What lies immediately 
beyond it or what intervenes between it and the stage itself is as a 
rule quite unknown. A fleeting glimpse when the door swings 
open for a moment to admit some member of the company merely 
reveals a dark passage, admittance to which is strictly denied to all 
but those connected with the theatre. 
The individual in charge of the stage door always possesses a 
strong sense of his responsibilities. For an unauthorised person to 
slip past him is out of the question. Like a club hall porter he has 


THE SCOTSMAN IM “MADAME SHERRY” AT THE APOLLO 


a Scot 


The MacSherry y 
extravagant nephies 


fortune in America, He swoops down on his 
all his “ uneo’ guidness’' is shocked 


a remarkable memory for taces. He is also skilled in reading 
character and can tell at a glance whether the stranger who has 
“called to see the manager for a moment” has a five-act blank- 
verse tragedy in his pocket or is really someone who ought to be 
admitted. 

Very often the stage-doorkeeper of a London theatre is a com- 
missionaire who has been an ex-sergeant. Such men as these are 
accustomed to exercising authority and are thus particularly suc- 
cessful in keeping undesirable callers at arm’s length. How necessary 
this is few people can have any idea, for were only a tenth part 
of those presenting themselves at the stage door all day long 
passed through the unfortunate manager would 
not have a moment to himself. The fact is, 
people frequently come for no reason whatever 
beyond that of mere curiosity or to pass an idle 
half-hour in talking of the piece being performed. 
Others, again, bring plays with them which they 
propose to read in their entirety, and another con- 
tingent is composed of actors and actresses seeking 
engagements. Then among the uninvited callers 
there are always bound to be three or four 
“cranks,” z.e., individuals with all sorts of absurd 
schemes for the managerial ear. It is only natural, 
therefore, that there is a hard-and-fast rule in all 
theatres that the manager may never be interviewed 
except “ by appointment.” 

Undeterred by this assurance, however, strangers 
often do not hesitate to declare that they have been 
invited to call. The doorkeeper probably knows 
quite well that the statement is, well, to put it mildly, 
incorrect ; however, he keeps his opinion to himself, 
and inviting the applicant to wait for a moment 
turns to the telephone, which is such a necessary 
adjunct of his room, and sends a message to the 
manager’s office. Then when the expected answer 
comes back by the same means he informs the 
would-be interviewer that “ Mr. is unable to 
see him.” 

The doorkeeper’s room always looks on to the 
stage entrance and communicates with it by means 
of a sliding window in the wail. At a desk behind 
this sits the doorkeeper, who is thus enabled to keep 
an eye on everyone who goes in and out. On one 
side of his chair is the telephone already referred to, 
and within easy reach is a letter rack, for one 
portion of his duties is to take charge of all letters 
arriving for the company. 

The keys of the different dressing-rooms and 
offices are also deposited with him for sate 
custody. In a second chair, dozing peacefully, 
will probably be found the theatre cat. Puss, it 
may be mentioned, is an important member of a 
theatre staff, for mice are very fond of making 
unauthorised appearances on the stage. Here they 
do a good deal of damage in the way of destroying 
scenery. 

Against the wall of the corridor leading from the 
stage door to the stage is a notice board. On this 
are displayed “calls” for rehearsal and any 
announcement from the manager which refers to 
the company as a whole. The special regulations 
of the theatre are also exhibited on the notice board. 
When this has been done sufficient publicity is, 
according to theatrical custom, considered to have 
been provided for. It is therefore quite useless 
for anyone to plead ignorance, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he late Mr. Robert Chambers, who was as 
great a golfer as he was a publisher, 
was one day playing an important match 
against a very dour player named Wallace. 
At the ninth hole Wallace was two down, and 
when Mr. Chambers made some remark on 
the way to the next tee about the beauty of 
the view Wallace replied, ‘I didna come 
here to look at the scenery ; I cam’ here for 
gouf.” 


t does not follow from this anecdote that 
Mr. Wallace was insensible to the beauties 
of nature nor even that his pleasure in the 
game was not increased by them. But how- 
ever ardent an admirer of nature a man may 
be his appreciation of the scenery of the links 
is very apt to be coloured by the 
state of the game and the quality 
of his play. In all probability 
had Mr. Wallace been two up 
instead of two down he would 
have returned a much less chur- 
lish answer, only in that event it 
is highly probable that the 
eminent publisher himself would 
not have been in the mood for 
his remark. 


Ae golfer who lives down at Kew 
Whenever he holes out in two 

To say is impelled, “I have never beheld 

Such a perfectly exquisite view."’ 

But the view when he's right off his game, 

Although it’s precisely the same, 

Quite fails to excite his ecstatic delight 

And appears most uncommonly tame. 


he truth is that the scenery on 
the links, however beautiful 

it may be, is only an accessory as 
it is on the stage. “ The play’s 
the thing,” and the excellence of 
the play does not depend upon its 
setting. To those like Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor who regard each shot 
as a drama the game offers. few 


inducements and affords few 
opportunities for contemplating 
the wonders of nature. When 


the villain of the piece who is two 
up and three to play calls upon 
you, with your half-crown prospec- 
tively in his pocket, to admire the 
sky or the distant prospect you 
remember the story of Mr. Wallace 
andthe eminent publisher. “ Scots 
wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled” will 
appreciate the force of his answer. 


here is something that is of 
more importance on a golf 
links than its scenery, and that 
is its climate. By the seaside, except perhaps 
in some parts of Cornwall and Devon, the air 
is always fresh and bracing, but on inland 
courses a great variety of climate can be 
experienced. Round London itself there are 
plenty of courses where the air is very relax- 
ing, and the really bracing courses are not 
many. Near London the most bracing links 
are those at Hanger Hill, Neasden, and Wim- 
bledon Common, while those which Jie low in 
the near neighbourhood of the rivers are all 
more or less relaxing. 


hose who do not mind a relaxing air have 
the great advantage in most cases of a 


dry course, since the ground in the vicinity of 
the streams is nearly always composed of 
sand or gravel. But the question of climate 
is of great importance in choosing a club, and 
players who are at all sensitive to climatic 
influences will greatly increase their enjoy- 
ment and benefit their health by selecting a 
course or courses where the air suits them. 


DD: Argyll Robertson, the eminent Edin- 

burgh oculist, has been a keen golfer 
all his life, and in his youth and middle age 
was one of the best players in the country. 
He has won the medals of the Royal and 


' Ancient and Honourable Company and many 


other clubs. On retiring from practice Dr. 
Argyll Robertson, who is going to live in 


DR. ARGYLL ROBERTSON 


An Edinburgh oculist and a keen golfer 


Jersey, was entertained to dinner the other 
day by the Edinburgh Cap and Gown Club. 
In responding to the toast of his health Dr. 
Argyll Robertson paid a warm tribute to golf 
as an aid to success in life, and told how it 
had even directly aided him in his practice. 
On the occasion on which he won the St. 
Andrews medal he and his partner were fol- 
lowed by a large “gallery,” and atthe conclu- 
sion of the play a gentleman came forward 
with his daughter and said he had decided to 
put her in Dr. Argyll Robertson’s hands for a 
serious eye operation. He was convinced 
after seeing him play that he possessed nerve, 
a good eye, and a steady hand. Dr. Argyll 
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HE @ LALLER 


By Garden G. Smith. 


Robertson will be greatly missed in Edinburgh, 
where he has long been a familiar and dis- 
tinguished figure. 


“AN the leading fixtures for the year have 

now been arranged, and it may be 
useful to give the dates and venues. The 
ladies’ championship will be played at Troon 
from May 13 to 19, and the Scottish ladies’ 
championship on the neighbouring links at 
Prestwick on May 17 and following days. The 
two big championships, the St. George’s Cup, 
and the international matches are to be 
played at Sandwich as follows: May 27, St. 
George’s Cup; May 28, international match 
(amateur) ; May 30 to June 3, amateur cham- 
pionship ; June 4, international match (pro- 
fessional); June 8 and 9, open 
championship. There will also 
be a professional tournament at 
Deal on June 6 under the auspices 
of the Professional Golfers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


he course at Deal is a 
magnificent one, and by 
many is preferred to Sandwich. 
The latter course has not been 
improved by the new balls as 
they have to some extent dis- 
counted the formidable carries 
from the tee which were its 
distinctive feature. At Deal, on 
the other hand, the new balls 
have’ improved many of the 
incoming holes, which used to be 
just a little too long for the old 
gutty balls. 


AN hous Herd gives it his 

qualified approval, Vardon, 
Taylor, and Braid have written to 
Golf Illustrated strongly oppos- 
ing the proposed introduction of 
match play into the open cham- 
pionship. All express themselves 
strongly in favour of stroke play 
as the best test of the game. It 
may be surmised, therefore, that 
no change will be made in the 
conditions of the championship, 
at any rate for the present. 


Ljpen the decision of the War 

Office, yea or nay, depends 
whether the York Golf Club will 
have a new course upon Strensall 
Common. Dissatisfied with the 
links on the Knavesmire, the 
club called in J. H. Taylor 
to report upon the suitability or otherwise of 
the land on the common. His report was 
favourable, and provided terms can be arranged 
with the powers that be an excellent eighteen- 
hole course will in all probability be laid out 
in the near future. Where the difficulty exists 
is that Strensall Common is for the greater 
part of the year almost fully occupied by 
soldiers, regulars, and civilians, and it is 
doubtful whether sufficient land can be spared 
for the purpose of laying out a golf course. A 
great training and testing ground for marks- 
men occupies a considerable portion of the 
common, and Strensallis also regularlv visited 
by the militia. 


fHE TALLER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


Oz of the strange passions of the human animal in 

general, and especially of the male half of the species, 
is a delight in fighting and looking on at fights. There is 
pleasure in conflict against an enemy that one is over- 
coming; there is even a grim delight in failing against 
superior power if one is doggedly resisting: and in the 
races which are reckless of their lives there is no joy like 
fighting. I should imagine that, on the whole, the Japanese 
are keenly enjoying their great struggle with a grim, serious 
enjoyment that is yet well worth all it costs. The delight 
of a young naval officer as he hears the knock of his torpedo 
on the hull of the hostile battleship must be something 
to dull all life before and after. It is the satisfaction of 
patriotism and the hunter’s instinct and the artist’s pride 
in one. The Japanese are fresh from the feudal system of 
the great nobles and their retinues of vassal swordsmen, 
and they smite the public enemy with the gusto of a private 
feud. 


a RS is also the delight in looking on at the great game 
of war, the greatest for scale and results that has 
ever been devised. Just as thousands who never played 
football or cricket must have every detail of the matches 
given them in their newspapers, so it is with war. If facts 
do not come there are always rumours, contingencies, maps, 
and explanations ; and with these the papers must be filled 
somehow. Yet, in spite of the enterprise of our newspaper 
proprietors and correspondents, it is borne in on my mind 
that the Western world generally will know very little about 
this war till a good time after it is over, except in general 
results. 


es Russians have many high literary names, and pos- 
sibly another Tolstoy is among the officers on the 
Yalu now who will do for the present struggle what the 
great novelist did for Sebastopol. With the Japanese it is 
different. Their idiom and mode of thought are so alien 
from ours that we shall have little comprehension of the 
war from their writings. They have learnt much from the 
Germans, but probably they will hardly care to write a 
scientific military history. of their great war, and graphic 
descriptions of the battles will be few and.-late. Neither 
side encourages the newspaper correspondent. To the 
Russian he is a nuisance with his thirst for information; to 
the Japanese he is a superfluous babbler who may become 
dangerous by blurting out what he knows too soon. Neither 
nation has the journalistic instinct generally developed. 
= own scrambling South African War, scattered over 
countless leagues of ground, gave us altogether a 
false notion of the importance of military operations. If a 
detachment of 300 men was cut up by a night attack it was 
a “disaster.” If 200 Boers were caught and captured it 
was a great victory. Our most serious loss in a fight was 
not a half what we lost at Alma or Inkerman out of a far 
smaller army. We shall have to think in large units. Not 
only the distances but the numbers will be big, and we may 
hear of battles with losses by the thousand. The Russians 
will stand up to be shot down longer than almost any other 
Europeans, as they proved at Inkerman and Plevna; the 
Japanese of the military class inherit the old feudal reckless- 
ness of life. Nothing short of a fight in which some 5,000 
on one side are killed and wounded will seem a “disaster” 
to the defeated Power. 


IE is our duty journalistically to be calm and give but a 

modest space to the Far East We shall only rarely 
have enough to fill our space in the Russo-Japanese conflict 
—enough, I mean, of news that can in any way be relied on. 
A good deal of the land fighting will be in rough, moun- 
tainous country where the names of places are not on the 
maps and there are no decent roads and no telegraph lines 
except what each army lays down for itself. If we may 
argue from what has happened hitherto, we shall get from 
the Russian side an occasional official message when it is 
worth publishing and a great many unofficial rumours of 
victories intended to make matters look couleur de Russe. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


From Japan we shall hear nothing officially till we have 
formed a pretty accurate notion of what has happened from 
other sources; and probably we shall be very much in the 
dark till some geographical fact leaps out and shows us 
where we are, or rather where the armies are. If we hear 
of Russians at Seoul or Japanese at Mukden we shall know 
pretty well what bas happened. 


Gee then we had better resign ourselves to ignorance and 

let the canards from the Far East fly past us un- 
molested. It is natural that we should sympathise with 
Japan ; the brave little nation has undertaken to muzzle the 
Bear whose paw was threatening everybody’s commercial 
hives. If Nicholas the Peacemaker, whose very war is 
Pacific, has his armies baffled like those of Nicholas the 
Warlike the result will be the same—the relief of the world 
for some twenty years from a constant menace. And just 
as Sebastopol freed the serfs perhaps Port Arthur may break 
down the reactionary official oligarchy that pulls the strings 
of autocracy. Admiral Togo may be fighting, little as he 
probably thinks of that, for Russian liberty. ‘It was the 
battle of Rossbach,” said Napoleon, ‘‘that overthrew the 


Bourbons ~ 
1: is to be hoped that we shall not goin for ‘chipping ”’ 
Russia as Russian papers ‘‘chipped’’ us during the 
Boer War. The temptation is certainly strong to retaliate 
some of the sneers and jeers of past years on the Bear and 
his German jackals. But there are two reasons against 
yielding to temptation. The first is that being a free people 
with a free press we ought to have broader views and better 
manners than the unfortunate editors of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, who found Anglophobia almost the only style of 
comment that would always pass the censorship. The 
second reason is that jeers at Russia are very painful to our 
very good friends the French, who are officially bound to 
back up their allies, and yet have a growing consciousness 
that they have put their money—and such heaps of it !—on 
the wrong horse, and lavished milliards to take the Russian 
armies thousands of miles away from the German frontier. 
They built their dear allies a lovely new ironclad, and here 
the careless fellows let it be torpedoed at the very start ! 
It must be intensely irritating for patriotic Frenchmen of 
Republican ideas—and nine Frenchmen out of ten are 


such. 

Ee have due consideration for their feelings all will go 
well. Frenchmen are responsive to consideration as 

few other nationalities are, because they reduced manners 

toa fine art before anybody else had any. They know 

perfectly well that if they came into the fighting ring on 

one side we should have to enter it on the other. Therefore, 


“if we preserve a decent decorum they will be glad to do 
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the like. We may rejoice moderately over Japanese victories 
and condole with our allies on the occasional defeats that 
they expect, if we do not; but let us try to do it ina 
gentlemanly manner. 


Dear Nicholas, we much admire 

Your hopes of having warfare ended; 
Although in practice missing fire, 

Your arbitration plans are splendid, 
And your proposals at the Hague 
Were very nice, though rather vague. 


We feel for you, although we pray 
That whether on the land or water 
Your men and ships may lose the day 

(But with a minimum of slaughter), 
And leave your frontier, long unsure, 
Returned 4 son premier Amur, 


And this we hope, since nothing less 
Will break the bureaucratic fetters 
By which your servants now oppress 
A hundred millions of their betters, 
And set you in your proper station, 
Free Emperor of a free nation, 
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THE TATLER 


MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Palace Show Novelties.—There are no 
striking new fashions at the Crystal Palace 
show. The most notable points about the 
new models are the enormously lengthening 
wheel bases, the prevalence of brougham tops, 
canopies, and hoods, the marked tendency 
to luxurious fittings—thus following Paris 
fashions—and the ‘ double-tulip” type of 
seat, which is as elegant as it is comfortable. 


Foreign Carriage Work Better.—England 
used to take the lead in carriage building, but 
Paris has got far ahead of London in the style 
and perfection of carriages and car bodies. 
Some motor manufacturers at the Crystal 
Palace put the most perfect and costly types 
of motor in slovenly, ill-finished bodies, an 
inartistic blending of which France is never 
guilty. Car-body, builders here are not nearly 
so fastidious as to the finish and upholstering 


who knows very little about motor cars. He 
is selected for his nice address and the fact 
that he wears a silk hat and frock coat, and 
the gentlemanly young man soon gets out of 
his mechanical depth and flounders hope- 
lessly before some simple questions on 
change gears or carburetters. At the Paris 
Salon your questions are often answered by 
a blue-bloused mechanic ; but he is a motor 
expert and knows exactly what he is talking 
about, and unless you are well up in motor 
mechanics the blue-bloused one can speedily 
take you very much beyond your depth. 


To School by Motor Car. — Adelphi 
College in Brooklyn, New York, has 1,000 
scholars. The electric trams are so crowded 
each morning that children are late for school 
or arrive cold and wet through waiting at 
street corners for room on the trams. So the 


The Repairing Bill—Many persons are 
afraid to buy a car because of the repairs bill. 
One American motor car company is meeting 
this natural prejudice in a practical fashion 
by guaranteeing purchasers of cars that repairs 
shall not exceed'a certain sum each month, 
barring accidents and collisions. Should the 
repairs prove to be less per month than the 
agreed sum the difference is handed over in 
hard dollars to the carowner. 


Inexpensive Motoring.—I asked a friend 
of mine recently if he was going to change 
his motor for something different this coming 
season, and he told me he was not. The 
reasons he gave for this were that the machine 
he is riding at present is a 2? h.p. Excelsior 
motor bicycle and fore-carriage, and is, prac- 
tically speaking, better than new. His total 
repairs for a mileage of over 4,000 was 


MR. E. CREMIEU-JAVAL ON 


HIS 16 


H.P. MAXIM CAR; 


THE, LADY BEHIND 


IS MRS. E. CREMIEU-JAVAL 


These cars were in their infancy when they successfully accomplished the 1,000 miles reliability trial organised by the Automobile Club of Great Britain and 


Ireland in 1903. Mr. E. Crémieu-Javal’s car is one of the 1904 type. 


of their cars as in France, and the colours 
that most of the cars at the Crystal Palace are 
painted do not compare with the artistic 
colour schemes which prevail at the Paris 
Salon. But considering the marvellous pro- 
gress made in Great Britain in motor manu- 
facture within the past three years one must 
not expect perfection to come all at once. 


Heavy Vehicles Section. -- The heavy 
vehicles section at the Palace is equal—if not 
superior—to anything that France can turn 
out, heavy engineering being Great Britain’s 
speciality. It is when we try our hands at 
the more “fancy” mechanism and finish of 
the motor that we reveal our.’prentice hand. 


The Gentlemanly Young Man.—Another 
striking difference between the French and 
the British shows is the employment at the 
latter’s stands of the gentlemanly young man 


college authorities are buying a dozen huge 
electric cars which will call each morning at 
the pupils’ houses, take them to school, and 
bring them back. A woman attendant will 
be carried on each car to look after the 
kindergarten pupils. It is common in scat- 
tered districts in America for public schools 
to hire brakes by contract to convey pupils to 
a central building, thus saving the expense of 
maintaining a number of small schools, but 
this is the first time the collecting system has 
been tried in a city. 


Motor Carnival on Ice.—The automobile 
clubs of Sweden are enthusiastically support- 
ing the suggestion of a British motoring news- 
paper for a motor carnival and speed races on 
ice in Sweden during 1905. Experts agree 
that sanded ice forms the fastest possible 
track for motor races. 
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It is extremely silent and runs with practically no vibration 


£2 3s., including new band on back tyre. I 
know on many occasions he and his wife in 
this littlke machine made trips of 100 to 150 
miles in the day ; he also tells me the average 
cost per 100 miles, except wear and tear, is 
about 1s. rod. Surely a machine of this class 
should appeal to the public. 


Motor Fire Scouts.—An enormous wear 
and tear on the horses of fire brigades would 
be saved were a light motor scout adopted 
to answer the first fire alarm. In a large 
percentage of cases false fire alarms are 
sounded or the conflagration is so slight 
that it has been extinguished before the 
arrival of the engine. The fire scout on 
trial has reached the scene of the fire, found 
the flames extinguished, and returned in 
time to intercept the horsed fire engines 
half-way. 


EE ASE: 


An Ingenious Cork.—Up to the present 
the firm of Schweppes have never adopted 
any patent cork for their mineral water 
bottles, but they have now decided to use the 
exceedingly ingenious cork which is 
shown in the illustration on this page 
for those customers who prefer it to 


the ordinary cork. The illustration 
shows the construction of the 
“Phoenix ””—as the cork has been 


named — from which it can be seen 
that no corkscrew nor opener of any 
kind will be required for what has been 
conclusively proved to be the simplest 
self-opening cork which has ever been 
brought before the British public. On 
the bottles full directions for opening 
this clever device are given. These 
directions, 1 may remark, are perfectly 
simple and intelligible. 


The Coming Season.—- The an- 
nouncement that two courts will be 
held in March reminds me that this 
will be the season of the smart young 
married woman rather than the dédxz- 
vantes, for whilst there are very many 
brides to be presented on their marriage 
the number of important “ comings 
out” is comparatively small, and it is 
said in some cases that owing to bad 


Our Tenth 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
mative guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z¢., answers to the eighth acrostic 
(dated February 24) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, March 7. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“*Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or .“Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
mame and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being, preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 2 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A MODEL SELF-OPENING CORK 


This illustrates a new cork now adopted by Schweppes. 
distinctive feature is that it requires no corkscrew nor opener 


of any kind 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Tenth Series) 
1° U Ss 
(or UNCLE—s) 
PONG ike GRANGE eae 
Bp ot O N A 
GED EE eee Pek eS er 
Sone N ee eee ae Reac ED 
oj Dre Os Cen Onna 


1. U.S. is short for ‘“‘ United States” and also for 
‘‘Uncle Sam,” a slang expression for the United States. 
* Uncle Sam's " is accepted. 
- 3. St. Columba founded his church on thé island of 
Iona, and his missionaries went from thence to convert 
the Angles. 


Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from: 
Almeria, Altisidora, April-fool, Arho, Attrisolle, Astuc, 
Atalanta, Aaron, Agnes, Adecee, Ag-agg, Ainea, Atlantic, 
Aar, Adabarth, Astynaza, Ampersand, Alma, Ap, Amsted, 
Arosa, Aylwards, Antonio, Arpa, Ankh, Abna, Adelaide, 
Alnwick, Africa, Ajax, Allie, Alif, Aredane, Aston, Ajatel, 
Aredark, Bela, Bryntirion, Bydif, Bellerophon, Briar-rose, 
Bloomsbury, Black-eyes, Belle-dame, Blue-eyes, Brown- 
eyes, Bala, Biddlebird, Barlasch, Blackie, Beg, Britannia, 
Berth, Bristol, Bosmere, Balfe, Beginnah, Bydand, Berks, 
Bulbul, Bosso, Bendy, Beeswax, Bimbo, Chippendale, 
Carte-blanche, Curly-locks, Cantiniere, Clarelou, Criffel, 
Carminol, Chippie, Carissima, Caribou, Cyprus, Cass, 
Cowley, Chelobhai, Cervin, Carrickduff, Chromatic, 
Coomb, Chiria, Curlew, Cliftonian, Chinchin, Cambria, 
Croxall, Cymric, Dearest, Debosco, Dainty, Dignity, 
Daddy, Duquessa, Dunoon, Duchess, Dante,, Dumbie, 
Dolabella, Dewankhas, Dumnorix, Earlymorn, Elleville, 
Emigrant, Evelyn, Etrywold, Eastwind, Enos, Ethie, 
Enilorac, Fortiter, Floup, Farina, Fleta, Fidelia, Fiora, 
Francis, Ferret, Frethi, Freda, Freesia, Gooney-goop, 


Giglamps, Guffero, Golfluny, Golden-girl, Ginger-bread, 
Gabarou, Grosvenor, Goldmine, Goopses, 


Grey-eyes, 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Tenth Series) 


Two capitals of great import are these, 

Both heads of realms upon Far Eastern seas, 
One dominates the other (as I write), 

Result of victory in naval fight. 


1. Russia has passed through these, and heavy too, 
In the past weeks. Let's see what she will do. 
2. The bogey of old fairy tales, quite horrid ; 
Preferred one eye in centre of his forehead. 
3. The oldest of great cities in Japan, 
Well worth a visit by the tourist man. 
4. A speech made without preparation, 
Reply said without deliberation, 
Sermon preached without expectation. 
5. Means “ of the East,'’ suggests the glaring sun, 
The brilliant colours, and the war not done. 
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times younger sisters are going to remain a 
season longer: in the schoolroom and eschew’ 
the pomps and vanities of society till a little 
later. A ‘few of the recent brides—such 
as Lady Mary Crichton and two o* 
Lady Iveagh’s daughters-in-law—have 
been presented at the Dublin Court. 

Brides to appear at the coming courts 
are little Lady Helmsley, a débutante 
at a late court of 1904 ; Lady Herbert, 
who was married just a couple of days 
later ; the two new daughters-in-law of 
the Countess of Derby ; Lady Beatrice 
Stanley, who was married last winter ; 
and the Hon. Mrs. Ferdinand Stanley, 
whose wedding in February was 
honoured by the presence of the Queen. 
Many of the recent brides are still in 
their teens like the young Countess of — 
Kerry ; Lady Denman, who was Miss 
Weetman Pearson ; and Lady Helmsley. 
Viscountess Fincastle, wife of the 
gallant V.C. hero, and Lady Grizel 
Cochrane, who on March 1 is to wed 
the Master of Belhaven, are Scots brides. 
A trio of brothers—the Hon. Rupert, 
Ernest, and Walter Guinness—have all 
married within the past year, whilst 
Lady Cranworth and Lady Juliet Duff 
Its are other young society matrons of less 
than a year’s standing. 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Grimstone, Gem, Glencoe, Glevum, Golo, Horsa, Hythe, 
Heath, Honolulu, Hussar, Hadith, Hook, Icknield, Ignota, 
Ibis, Irene, Joyful-owl, Jap, Joblinski, Jacko, Jinko, Joker, 
Keepatit, Kathbaron, Kooc, Kamoral, Kands, Kilkenny, 


- Katchewan, Keys, Kilton, Kamsin, Kassandra, Ko, Lost 


withiel, Louise, Lookitout, Lovey-mary, Lengthington, 
Lili, Lux, Libussa, Leucander, Leirum, Larola, Lybis, 
Lissa, Liskinbwee, Lady-clara, Louth, Littlemary, May- 
fair, Macaudax, Manchuria, Milton, Mamouna, Mina-mie, 
Mummer, Mourino, Minorca, Moira, Maremma, Mother- 
bunch, M. L. H., Mushtegern, Mars, Madelfat, Max, 
Moremie, Manor, Marion, Miltil, Magico, Moel-siabod, 
Magpie, Mia, Marietta, Mater, Nimble, Nelalph, Nibs, 
Nacnud, Ninny, Nedals, Naerc, Nemo, Norbreck, Orion, 
Oak, Ox, Olea, Oh-girls, Gidipus-rex, Owen, Penlea, 
Peebeegee, Puffin, Penwiper, Pongo, Proby, Penman, 
Passbaker, Peeroot, Parciau, Peko, Park, Paris, Pixie, 
Peace, Peugeot, Permal, Pongkyle, Penguin, Queer-lock, 
Quogo, Quack-quack, Quill, Ronpu, Roker, Reldas, Roy, 
Reindeer, Ryde, Roma, R. F. A., Rivsam, Romney, 
Smack, Starlight, Swiftsure, Seastar, Supercargo, Sweet- 
lips, Snipe, Sweet - bells, Straight-shoes, Sterkolmes, 
Saskerre, Simonstree, Sheward, Sandow, St. George, 
Sturford, Safie, Simplon, She, Seesaw, St. Quentin, 
Sutlej, Solvo, Scotia, Sochaw, Spearmaiden, Salmon, 
Sunnybrook, Scraps, Spin, Sa, Schvudze, Tent Tip- 
tilted, Tiballak, Three-tricks, Telephone, Timbuctoo, 
Tadcaster, Titipu, Togo, Trib, Tincan, Towser, Tina, 
Taffy, Truth, Tussock, Tobias-john, Twinkles, Una, 
Usher, Umballa, U.B.C., Vinna, Victoria, Vilikins, 
Victor, Verax, Violette, Winifred, WISP Rope ald 
Wicwaka, Wynell, Widow-twigg, Wagstaff, Waterside, 
Wyst, Wotherspoon, Waterloo, Wild-violet, Whittington, 
Wistahs, Whillf, Water-rat, Workitout, Wuff, Weggie, 
Wizard, Wasp, Yeliab, Ylime, Yasmar, Ynna, Yoko, Yma, 
Yellow, Zett, Zozzonak, Zwanzig, Zero, Zita, Zwei. 

And one with nojpseudonym jor any indication and 
another with no pseudonym and an illegible address 
which may be ‘ Bray, Ireland.’’y 

No answer to No. 3 was received from ‘‘ Manor.” 

“Erin” was omitted by the printers from list of correct 
solvers of No. 3. The answer is credited to her. 

“ Cliftonian ’’ is requested to conform to Rule 7 as his 
present method is very inconvenient. 

“Freda” is credited with a correct answer to No. 4. 


Ninth Series 
Answer, to the Special Acrostic 


Te Wieeete(U) 
2.(M)I N O(S) 
3. NNER 


‘x. A port at the mouth of the Yalu. 


2. Minos, King of Crete, kept the Minotaur in the 
labyrinth. Minos, judge in Hades. M is 1,000 or 
zo-cubed. S is made up of two semi-circles. 

3. The celebrated Marshal -Ney, who was said to be 
worth an army. Reversed it becomes ‘' yen,’ a Japanese 
coin reckoned at 24d. 

In the tie for first and second prizes ‘ Wistahs” 
guessed the first upright and the second light ‘correctly, 
and “ Belledame " the second light only. The first prize 
of £5 is therefore awarded to ‘‘ Wistahs’’ (Annette L. 
Conrad, 24, Pelham Crescent, S.W.) and the second 
prize of £3 to ‘ Belledame” (N. j. Beausire, Wethers- 

eld, Noctorum, Birkenhead). Neither gives indication of 
condition. 

In the tie for the third prize, '‘ Dumnorix,"’ ‘‘ Marion," 
**Peugeot,'' and ‘‘She," guessed the acrostic quite correctly, 
and therefore tie again. They are requested to write at 
once (giving style, name, and address) to say whether they 
would prefer to have the prize divided or to fight it out, 
and whether in the event of a difference of opinion they 
will yield to the wish of the majority. 
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The Importance of the Chapeau.—Easter 
always portends a veritable harvest of new 


‘hats. It marks the turning point as a rule 
between felt and straw and flowers and fur, 
and the first spring hat is, 1 am convinced, 
the occasion of far more thought and con- 
sideration, fax more trepidation and interest 
on the part of the wearer, than any one of the 
dainty items of her toilette which she may 
add as the season advances. Asa matter of 
fact, important as our gowns are, our hats are 
even more so. When the sun grows strong 
enough to show up the defects which 
were conveniently hidden during the dark 
days of winter it is always the hat that 
it attacks first, and when it is obviously too 
cold to discard our winter frocks we 
can always save the situation by 
donning a dainty new spring 
chapeau which will divert 
attention from the rest of our 
attire. ‘I can’t dress now as 
I used to,” a philosophical lady 
who had lost her ample means 
in a single coup once observed 
to me, ‘‘ but I do as the French- 
women do. 1 have one really 
good dress a season, in black 
or something that cannot be 
easily known, while I have my old frocks 
remodelled on the latest plan by my 
little dressmaker, and I trim my hats 
afresh every month.” As a matter 
of fact the difficulty this season lies 
in the fact that the straws and hat 
frames in general are the most expensive 
part of the whole scheme, the elaboration in 
paille being the great feature of the spring. 
A mixture of fancy Yedda and chip is one of 
the millinerial sensations of the year, and the 
new braid straws are really wonderfully effec- 
tive, especially those in two definite shades of 
the same colour, the brim being as a rule 
darker than the crown. Of course, the colours 
must blend perfectly together, and the flowers 
are frequently dyed to correspond or are in 
other cases carried out in some amazing tone 
unknown to nature but which harmonises 
with the straw. 


Tuscan Straw and Other Matters.— 
This season we are to see a great deal of 
Tuscan straw especially in the lacelike 
braids which are so popular for the moment. 
The Tuscan is a little brighter than what we 
have learnt to distinguish as “ champagne,” 
and although it may not be a cheap straw it 
is a decidedly economical one in the long 
run as the hot sun has no power to ‘‘turn” 
its colour and it consequently lends itself to 
any number of fresh trimmings. Black and 
Tuscan combined promise to be popular, and 
I am glad to note that although roses and 
wallflowers are becoming increasingly popular, 
and the former will carry us triumphantly 
through the whole summer, violets will be 
the spring flowers far eacellence, and best of 
all we shal: welcome the entire violet hat as a 
haute nouveauté. A very pretty effect was 
produced by a latticework of violet stems 


over soft mauve tulle, a velvet violet set into 
each intersecting point, and a great wreath of 
the same flowers with their foliage surround- 
ing the crown. It was so essentially a 
chapeau de printemps and so particularly 
easy for the home milliner to carry out herself 
that I made a mental note of it on the spot 


A CHARMING EMPIRE TEA GOWN 


Of white Chantilly lace over flame-pink mousseline de soie; bows of flame-pink 


velvet ribbon 


for future occasions. Brown has already 
proved itself to be an important colour for 
spring millinery, and there are bluish and 
reddish purples—the latter taking the lead— 
not to speak of lovely shades of green— 
pistache, almond, sou/ve, and ci/ronelle, as 
well as a delicious shade of chartreuse, 
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Concerning Crépe de Chine.—It is curious, 
too, that this spring crépe de chine has been 
accepted as a material suitable for our milli- 
nery as well as for our gowns. Hitherto it 
has never occurred to us to turn it to account 
in this way, but the result is so successful that 
we shall probably hear a great deal about it 
during the next few months. Especially does it 
lend itself to the gathered and “shirred” effects 
which Dame Fashion is so fond of producing, 
and the hat composed of plaited folds of crépe 
de chine in two shades of green and trimmed 
with a soft white ostrich feather caught with 
an enamelled buckle was one of the sweetest 
and most becoming things I have seen. 
“Herodiade” and ‘Tosca” are the high- 
sounding names with which the new olive 
greens have been christened, and another 
proof that we are disposed to call a spade by 
any other name than a spade is proved by 
the fact that the simple reseda green has 

been labelled ‘ midirette.” 
_ It is extraordinary how many 
degrees there are in the same 
colour nowadays, and it is 
little to be wondered at that 
they have all to be distin- 
guished by a separate name, 
as to class them as green, 
red, or blue is certainly not 
definite enough for modern 
requirements. Lace is being 
used as much as ever, for 
that is essentially one of the 
things one accepts as a 
matter of course nowadays. 
It is to be Valenciennes first 
and foremost for millinery, 
some of the novel chafeanx 
having as groundwork a 
series of little Valenciennes 
ruffles or frills which form the 
entire hat, and a fascinating 
model designed for a pretty 
débutante who is having a 
“good time” on the Riviera 
at the present moment was 
fashioned of wee frills of this 
lace with a simple trimming 
of white and pink camellias 
with their glossy “ decorative ” 
leaves and a 
knot of pink 
ribbon caught 
with a jet 
buckle. 


Summer 
Frocks. — But 
enough of mil- 
linery. Fas- 
cinating as the 
subject is hats 
are not the only items we have to consider, 
and the question of spring gowns is pressing 
very hard upon us. As regards the voile 
costume which is to have such an immense 
vogue, especially in the new material known 
as “chiffon voile”? there Appears to be 
literally no end to the new models which 


THE TATLER 


the /ailleur and the couturiére are evolving. 
Frocks in lovely shades of blue as well 
as golden brown, soft lavenders, almond 
greens, and champagne—or more properly 
“sand colour”—have all been shown me 


MORNING BLOUSE 


Of spotted delaine with lace vest 


among the new models for the season, and 
it is little to be wondered at that voile is. 
increasing so much in popularity as it lends 
itself admirably to the present day style of 
the little gathered and gauged corsage with 
long shoulder effect, the full sleeves, and 
pretty poufed lace and chiffon manchettes, 
while the simple skirt @ /a religieuse gathered 
round the hips and adorned with deep tucks, 
frills, or ruches seems to gain a fresh charm 
when carried out in this delightfully amenable 
and practical material. 


A Novel Idea.—A very pretty fancy has 
been introduced in the dresses of white cloth 
for spring wear. It takes the form of a very 
wide band, reaching from the knees to the 
hem, of pale blue, pink, or almond-green 
cloth cut into a design at the top and appliqué 
on to the skirt, the edge being hidden under 
a narrow braid of the same shade, while an 
elaborate application of the same is repeated 
on the bodice to correspond. In one instance 
the wide band at the hem was surmounted by 
a handsome afpligué design of pale pink 
poppies and green leaves in cloth to match, 
the corsage decoration being cleverly manipu- 
lated to suggest the same flowers, the note 
of pink being repeated in the wide pointed 
panne ceinture. A touch of black velvet in 
the form of a little butterfly bow at the waist 
and again on the cuffs gave a decided relief 
to the pale soft shade of the pink and provided 
a most effective finish. A border of what is 
known as_ broderie anglaise is introduced 
into the new cloths, and very charming indeed 


it is in the case of the paler-hued gowns, 
the broderie in some instances being worked 
out in gold and silver. 


Jewellery And the daintier and more 
“fussy ” our attire becomes 
the more need have we 

- for some pretty little 
supplementary finish in 
the shape of pearls or 
diamonds. Time was 
when diamonds were 
relegated to the realm of 
evening wear entirely, 
and one would no more 
have dreamt of appearing 
in a diamond pendant 
than one would in a 
décolleté gown. But 
nowadays with afternoon 
attire in grand tenue one 
constantly sees a hand- 
some ornament nestling 
among the laces at the 
throat, and for restaurant 
wear more especially it is 
de rigueur. It is quite 
impossible to over esti- 
mate the help the Parisian 
Diamond Company (New 
Bond Street, Regent 
Street, and the Burlington 
Arcade) has given us 
women in this respect. 
There are far more of my 
sex born into the world 
who will never be the 
proud possessors of costly 
diamonds than there are 
of their more fortunate 
sisters who revel in heir- 
looms and take a new 
diamond bracelet as one 
might take a new gown. 
The prices asked by 
the Parisian Diamond 

‘ Company for their lovely 

bijouterie in all the latest fashions of La 

Mode and for their exquisite pearls, which 

really seem to have reached the high-water 

mark of perfection, are so low that the woman 
whose natural aspirations after beautiful 
jewellery might never otherwise be satisfied 
may become the owner of a string of beautiful 
pearls actually from the price of tos. 6d. or of 

a sparkling diamond pendant which would 
baffle even the acuteness of an expert fora 
few pounds. As presents, too, they are 
always acceptable, and at the risk of weary- 
ing my readers with repetition I should like 
to remind you that a number of people with 
well-stocked jewel cases who wish to add 
something obviously up to date to their collec- 
tion supplement the genuine article with 
Parisian diamonds, with the result that it 
is impossible for the observer to detect the 
difference of one from the other. 


Hymen’s Realm.—At last the lull in wed- 
dings has come, and | doubt if Hymen has 
ever been busier before than he has this 
year or if ever a London season has been 
preceded by a larger number of weddings of 
interest up to the very. threshold of Lent. In 
the case of the two important brides of last 
week—Miss Constable-Maxwell and the Hon. 
Alexandra Fellowes—the erstwhile indispen- 
sable white satin was adhered to, and in either 
case beautiful old Brussels lace was worn, the 
court train of the Duchess of Norfolk being of 
cloth of silver veiled with silver-embroidered 
gauze while that of the Hon. Mrs. Stanley 
was of rich brocade showered with diamonds, 
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a touch of silver being introduced in the 
ceinture. The white frocks and scarlet scarves 
of the Duchess of Norfolk’s bridesmaids were 
wonderfully effective in the soft dimness of 
the beautiful chapel at Everingham, but as a 
matter of taste the dresses of the other 
“maids,” composed of white sun ray pleated 
chiffon over gold gauze trimmed with gold 
braid and hanging ornaments, with their long 
angel sleeves, gold wreaths, and bouquets of 
white lilac tied with scarlet satin, were even 
more attractive and represented works of 
art of which any couturidére might have 
been proud. 


Novelties in Waistbelts.—I have just 
been inspecting some exceedingly novel 
waistbelts which have only this week 
arrived from Paris. One was a happy com- 
bination of Bulgarian embroidery on a 
light giound finished on either side with 
black kid about 4and 3 in. wide and obtain- 
able in both widths. The inner side of the 
kid was scalloped whilst the belt fastened in 
front with two narrow kid straps and gun- 
metal buttons. Other smart belts were of 
satin in various colours bound with kid, both 
dark and light shades according to the colour 
of the satin, and I noticed among the various 
kid ceintures one in soft claret kid with an 
effective Louis Seize design carried out in 
steel, turquoise, and pink cut beads, and 
to wear with this was a long shaped bag to 
match. A favourite colour for simple evening 
gowns is “mud”-coloured net over pale blue 
silk, trimmed with lace dyed to match, and 
elaborated with ‘‘forget-me-nots” in pale 
blue and pink shades. I have also seen it in 
satin chiffon and crépe de chine evolving 
such lovely little frocks for bridge wear. 
Cross-stitch embroidery is much ex évidence 
on the linen canvas morning dresses and 
blouses. DELAMIRA, 


LOVELY PEARL, DIAMOND, AND ENAMEL 
PENDANT : 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, March 8 and 25 
Ticket Days, February 24 and March 9 and 28 
Settling Days, February 25 and March 10 and 29 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Nitrates.—The immense bulk of the nitrate-producing companies 
of Chili have formed an association amongst themselves for pro- 
moting the trade, which is called the “Asociacion Salitrera de 
Propaganda,” and to its permanent committee in London I am 
indebted for my illustrations this week. The members of this com- 
mittee contribute ;;ths of a penny per quintal of nitrate exported 
and the association’s circular for the thicd quarter of the current 
“nitrate year,” which runs from March 1, 1903, to March 1, 1904, 
shows the excellent work which has been done by the association in 
pushing the trade in nitrate all over the world. 

It may be as well that I should point out (as I am reminded by a 
correspondent) that although the Lucyclopedia Britannica, from 
which I gave an extract on the 27th ult., speaks of the Peruvian pro- 
vince of Tarapaca, this province has belonged to Chili ever since 
the war between Chili and Peru which ended with the treaty of peace 
signed at Ancon on October 20, 1883. It was, in fact, practically 
annexed by Chili in 1882. 

With reference to the process for extracting the nitrate of soda 
from the caliche, the same correspondent informs me that two dis- 
tinct processes are used at Iquique and at Antofagasta. I gather, 
however, that in most 
places where the caliche 
contains a considerable 
percentage of muriate 
of sodium or common 
salt the treatment with 
hot water is resorted to 
because nitrate of soda 
melts much more readily 
in. hot water than in’ 
cold, whilst common salt 
melts almost as readily 
in the one as in the 
other. 

The consequence of 
this is that when both 
are melted together in 
hot water and then the 
liquor is allowed to cool 
the nitrate is precipitated 
in crystals, but most of 
the common salt remains 
suspended in the liquor and is run off with it. 


My lIllustrations.—The first is of a train loaded with caliche 
arriving at the crusher hopper, and the other is of the caliche 
crushers at the works. 


Consumption of Nitrate.—During the nine months from January 
to September, 1903, the consumption exceeded that for the same 
period in 1902 by 2,633,661 Spanish quintals. A quintal is generally 
understood to consist of 112 lb., and to be the same, therefore, as an 
English cwt., but as a matter of fact in most countries it means 
somewhat less, thus :— 


An Argentine quintal = 90 251 Ib. 
A Belgian ay de O22 Tes 
A Brazilian Se SELOleOOnss 
A Chilian = S=IOLA 2a 


An old Spanish ,, 101'442 4, 


Labour Troubles.—Considering the disagreeable climatic condi- 
tions of the Chilian nitrate grounds it is no wonder that the workmen 
are discontented ; but few of those who invest their money in the 
shares of nitrate companies realise how serious are the labour troubles 
with which the nitrate industry are threatened. 

The Chilian Times of the middle of last December hada serious 
article on the subject, quoting extracts from the organ of those who 
avitate amongst the workmen, and there is no doubt that these 
gentry do not mince matters in the language they use. Here is a 
specimen :— 

There remains to the hordes cf savages who, under the name of authorities, have 


restored the rule of the Holy Inquisition but little longer to live. The despots and 
hounds who now oppress us willatone with their blood for the tears shed by our wives 


and by our children, and for the hunger we suffer. 


CHILIAN NITRATE WORKS—TRAIN LOADED WITH CALICHE ARRIVING AT 
CRUSHER HOPPER 
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There are 30,000 labourers on the Pampa, and the Chilian 
Times, in urging the Government to give adequate protection to the 
nitrate industry, says :— 


Has the Government perchance given a passing thought to what might happen if 
these 30,000 men were suddenly let loose on strike? An impossibility, do you say? 
But the men have already declared in the columns of their recognised organ that they 
will go out as soon as they are in funds, and that they will wallow in the blood of their 
oppressors ; that is to say, of their employers! But suppose the men of only one large 
works were to revolt.. Has the Government thought for a moment of what might 
happen in such an event—the sacrifice of life and of property? It cannot have done 
so, or it would not have left the nitrate districts without protection and the works and 
their staffs at the mercy of what may become at any moment a mob of howling demons. 
From the information we have been able to collect we do not believe in the existence 
of workmen's wrongs. But in order that there may be no doubt on this point we 
would strongly recommend the Government to appoint, without delay, for the business 
presses, a commission of which at least one-half should consist of experienced business 
men to investigate on the spot the matters which are so seriously affecting the nitrate 
districts. In the meantime the first duty of the Government is to provide adequate 
protection for these districts, and we should be recreant to our duty if we did not warn 
it that any neglect in this respect may be productive of very serious consequences. 


Silver.—The Mexican Southern Railway, and all other “silver” 
railways, are benefiting curiously by the Russo-Japanese War. Both 
the combatants want so much silver currency—especially for buying 
foodstuffs from China for their armies—that the price of bar silver, 
which was only about 258d. before the outbreak of hostilities, rose to 
274d. last week. 

This may have an important effect on the net earnings this half- 
year of all silver-using companies and silver-lead mines. I cannot 
help thinking that the Mexican Southern Railway stocks (which are 
still cheap) are worth looking after. This may also help certain 
trust companies which it is well known are very largely interested in 
the securities of this improving little railway. 

It is also probable that this improvement in the price of silver 
will be very stimulating to the mining industry of British Columbia, 


though Mexico is the 
country most imme- 
diately and directly 
affected. 


The Markets.—The 
extreme weakness in 
Paris brought about a 
sort of sympathetic col- 
lapse in-the Street on 
Saturday. _ Consols were 
offered down to 853, and 
‘the fall in all Paris 
specialities was very 
severe. The markets 
were better on Monday, 
but this is the. sort of 
thing which I feared 
when I urged my readers 
so often not to open 
accounts for the rise. 

The London position 
is sound enough, but London will not attempt to hold up the price 
of stocks which Paris chooses to throw out at heavy reductions. 

All the continental bourses have been misled as to the real 
position in the Far East, and unfortunately they are still being 
misled, so that there is danger of future panics if later on there 
should come news of Russian disasters on th: Yalu. 


Speaight, Ltd.—I am officially informed that this company of 
child photographers offered privately to their clients some debentures 
in connection with the building of their new Bond Street studios 
and that they have been over subscribed. 


The Commandeered Gold.—lIt is clear that the Government will 
have to give way about this, and the quicker they do so the better. 
The further correspondence published by the banks musi convince 
any independent mind that, whatever weight we may attach to the 
argument that rich banks are not entitled to as much justice as 
poor farmers, the Government cannot maintain the position taken up 
by the Colonial Secretary. 

If he had simply declined to interfere with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
decision and given no reasons it might have been possible to have 
got out of paying up, but Mr. Lyttelton has given his reasons, and 
really you know “they won’t wash.” I give a sample taken from 
his letter of the 30th ult. :— 


In Mr. Lyttelton’s opinion the distinction between seizure and forced borrowing is 
not substantial. There is a broad and plain distinction between losses 
inflicted on persons trading in a foreign country whose property is seized or destroyed— 
as in the Danish and Spanish cases quoted, immediately upon and, indeed, in the 
Spanish case, previously to the declaration of war, in reprisal for seizures effected by 
the home Government—and losses caused to traders carrying on business voluntarily 
and for their own profit in a belligerent country. 


The banks’ reply to this rather feeble letter is absolutely 
smashing. It is clear the Government must pay. 


THE “FATEER 


Etruscans.—The meeting on this day week went off flourishingly 
—as flourishingly as a Whitaker Wright meeting in the good old 
days of the Westralian boom, or a Hooley meeting in the middle of 
the cycle craze. 

Mr. Vavasour Earle’s address was received as enthusiastically as 
the one delivered in| the same room by Mr. Barney Barnato a few 
years ago—not, I am afraid, because the hearers were convinced, but 
because every man hoped that, if he put a good face on the position 
and cheered the directors to the echo, it would help to keep up the 
price of his shares. 

Personally I thought Mr. Earle’s speech tawdry and uncon- 
vincing. 


Paterson, Laing and Bruce.—The report of this company, sub- 


“mitted about last October, was exceedingly bad, and showed not 


only that the company had been terribly punished by the drought, 
but that the management of the Sydney branch of the business left 
much to be desired. 

Mr. D. H. Roddick, one of the directors, who had visited the 
colonies, spoke strongly at the last general meeting of the need of 
reform which he found at Sydney, and since then, I understand, he 
has gone out again to change places for a time with one of the 
Australian directors. 

Partly perhaps from salutary reforms initiated by him, and 
partly from the break-up of the 
drought, I hear that the company 
is doing a great deal better, and 
that the next report will probably 
be a very different one from the 
last. The 6 per cent. preference 
shares of £5 each are by no 
means an unattractive investment, 
though they cannot now be picked 
up at the 34 at which they stood 
last December. 

In fact, they are now quite a 
hard market at nearly 4, and very 
difficult to buy. 


Linotype and Machinery.—It 
is the special characteristic of 
modern financiers of the type of 
Sir Joseph Lawrence that they 
always want more money. 

Sometimes the magician seeks 
to draw a surplus out of a deficit 
by a splitting scheme—like the 
wise men of the Exploration 
Company—more often they follow 
the example of that late ‘Giant 
of Finance,” Mr, Whitaker 
Wright, by beating up two or 
more addled eggs together and 
serving out the resultant omelette 
with a great flourish of trumpets. 

When the Linotype Company 
and Machinery Trust were amal- 
gamated I understood that assu- 
rances were given thatall the “A” 
debenture stock not handed over 
to existing debenture stockholders 
was underwritten, but I now hear that strenuous efforts are being 
made to underwrite £500,000 of this stock, which is to be issued to 
the public at 90. 1 can-hardly fancy that these efforts will be 
crowned with success, but when the prospectus is issued we shall all 
see what sort of security the company is in a position to offer. 


REVIEW 


THE DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS.—This excellent book of refe- 
rence has attained the twenty-fifth year of its most useful existence 
—though without any flourish of trumpets, angels, or poems—and I 
can honestly say it seems to meas good as ever. In these days of 
multifarious enterprises and innumerable companies I really do not 
now how it would be possible for financial people to carry on without 
the Directory of Directors. 

It used to be said that “a man is known by the company he 
keeps,” but in the City the true saying is, “ A man is known by the 
companies he directs.” 

The very moment a man is‘asked about someone whose name is 
not quite familiar, he instinctively reaches out for the Directory of 
Directors. “Vet’s see what he’s on”—one has heard the remark a 
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hundred times. By the way, the marvellous number of companies 
some gentlemen manage to be ‘‘on” is remarkable. I gather from 
this edition that Mr. Rube (Wernher, Beit and Co.) is actually a 
director of forty-three companies, and from the evidence given ina 
notorious case in the law courts last week some gentlemen appear to 
be directors of companies of whose existence even they are ignorant. 

If more investors woul take the trouble to consult the Directory 
of Directors before investing their money, fewer would be writing to 
the City editor of THE TATLER about their bad investments, 

The care and accuracy with-which the work has been corrected 
seems to me as conspicuous in this as in past editions. 1 cannot 
say more. 


NEW ISSUE 


British South Africa Company. — The Chartered Company 
proposes to issue to the proprietors the balance of its authorised 
capital in the proportion of one new share to each ten now held at 
the price of £1 13s. 9d. for each £1 share. At this price the shares 
will doubtless be taken up, because allotters can sell them at a 
profit, but I fear the time will come when it will be impossible to 
place the shares of the company even at £1 13s. gd. each. I am by 
no means certain that they will ever be dividend-payers. 


RULES FOR CORRE- 
SPONDENTS 


The following rules must be 
strictly observed by correspon- 
dents desiring answers to their 
letlers from the City Editor :— 


(1) Every letter must be strictly con- 
fined to financial topics, must be 
moderate in length, and must 
contain the correct name and 
address of the writer, not for 
publication but as a guarantee ot 
good faith. 

{2) The reply, if published, will appear 
under the nom de plume (if any) 
selected by the correspondent, or 
otherwise under his initials. 

Gratuitous answers will only be 
given in these columns. If an 
answer by post is required the 
sum of 5s. must be enclosed and 
a stamped directed envelope. 

\4) Letters should be received as early 
as possible by the City Editor, 
who will endeavour to obtain all 
reasonable information to enable 
him to answer promptly the in- 
quiries of correspondents, but 
the proprietors of THE TATLER 
cannot accept any responsibility 
for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, 
and correspondents acting thereon 
must do so entirely on their own 
responsibility. 

(5) All replies, whether published in 
these columns or sent by post, 
must be regarded as confidential 
communications. Anonymous 
letters will not be answered, 
nor can answers be given to 
inquiries. of an advertising 
character. 

(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s, and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 

_ undertake investigations of an elaborate .or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 

(7) All letters should be | despatched 
addressed :— 

The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 

Great New Street, 

Fetter Lane, E.C. 


at latest on Thursday in each week 


ANSWERS, TO CORRESPONDENTS 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—The Federated Mines of Rhodesia was registered February 15, 
1902, to-acquite from the South African Federation Syndicate, Ltd., for £150,000 
(in cash and shares) 765 minitig claims purchased by this syndicate from the Rhodesian 
Mines, Ltd., for 2,000 fully-paid shares (either of £1 or 1s. each) in the syndicate, which 
was registered thirteen days before the Federated Mines. Your shares are said to 
have'a nominal quotation of 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. with no market. According to the Mining 
Year Book “ development is in progress.” 


D1sappointEpD.—You have made a bad debt and there is an end of it. I have made 
inquiries and find the man has nothing but a suit of khaki anda broken leg. These 
are bad times to raise money on either of those assets. 


J. E D.—I have written to you by post. 


